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CHINA’S AURIFEROUS GOLD 


Because of the progressive monetary 
inflation in post-war China, the spread 
ing civil war and general insecurity in 
the country, the Chinese people, high 
and low, the wealthy and the coolie 
classes, kept on buying gold at increased 
tempo during this year. This demand 
for gold as a secure investment grew 
stronger with the deterioration of the 
economic position of China and remains 
as strong as ever today. No laws and 
regulations issued inside China or abroad 
could and will in future prevent the 
gold seekers to get what they so anxious- 
ly desire; and on moral grounds, appre- 
ciating their fright to lose their posses- 
sions and being deprived of enjoying 
the fruits of their industry and thrift, 
gold business with ‘the Chinese people 
cannot be condemned, 


The laws of China in regard of gold 
trade have changed much and are bound 
to undergo more changes next year. 
Since May 1930 there exists in Chine 
a gold export embargo and shipments 
of gold abroad have, theoretically and 
according to the records of the Chinese 
Government and Customs, been effected 
since that year only by the Government 
for purposes of balancing its trade 
deficit or defraying official expenses. 
Imports, however, were allowed provided 
that permits could be obtained. In 
practice, since the end of war no such 
import permits for private trade were 
issued, the Central Bank of China being 
the only legal authority to import gold. 


Domestic trading at official or free 
market prices were time and again out- 
lawed and allowed. Prior to June 1943 
gold trading in China was regarded as 
illegal although, of course, it wag con- 
ducted everywhere and with the tacit 
approval of many provincial, municipai 
and other avthorities while the Central 
Government preferred to close their eves. 
From mid 1948 the then Chungking 
Government reintroduced a free gold 
trading market, selling their accumu 
jated holdines at market prices (which 
were per tae] in CN$: beginning of 
1944: 14,300; end 1944: 20,000; befire 
end of war in 1945: 50,000, while today 
the price is about 9 million), but after 


disposing of 1,145,000 taels up to March 
1945, official selling was suspended. 
Free market dealings continued until 
the enforcement of the Economic Emer 
gency Measures of February 17, 1947. 


(Government also sold up to end of 
war socalled gold certificates and 
foreign currency certificates as weil, 
gold certificates amounting to a total 
of 2,198,000 taels, sold at free market 
prices which were usually double the 
official price, but which are redeemable 
only at the official rate of Central Bank 
which is at present only about a quarter 
of the unofficial market price in Shang- 
hai). 


Post-war Free Trading 


After the end of war the Government 
set up a Gold Price Adjustment Com- 
mittee (under Executive Yuan) which 
was responsible for the dailv fixing of 
a free market price for gold. The 
Bank of China wis authorised to operate 
in the free market by selling and buying 
at daily changing rates. The Govern- 
ment under Dr. V. Soongs premier. 
ship kept on supplying the free gold 
market until mid-February 1947; the 
much assailed poliey intended to stem 
the unrestricted progress of inflation by 
importing from the U.S. gold at the 
official rate (US$35) and selling it to 
the public at more or less double this 
rate, thus making a regular profit for 
the Treasury. As was to be expected 
under contemporary conditions in China, 
much abuse by officials and their rela- 
tives, friends and other barnacles 
accompanied these official gold sales and 
scandals piled up. Some Court actions 
were eventually taken but it appears 
that only minor officials and some not- 
too prominent gold merchants were 
punished. 


As from mid-February gold transac- 
tions were outlawed and continue so up 
to this moment. The possession of gold 
yemaing still permissible and reports, 
although officially inspired, about its 
impending nationalisation have been dis- 
credited; it would be an impossible en- 
deavour to ferret out from the citizens 
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their gold holdings and only chaotic 
economic conditions would ensue which 
could possibly tumble over the Govern. 
ment whose power is increasingly chal- 
lenged all over the country. 


Background of Gold in China 


From ancient times gold, though 
never recognised as a currency, always 
served as a medium of circulation; un- 
minted gold circulated in China since 
1091 B.C.; in 221 B.C. gold in form of 
small cubes was generally used, and in 
10 A.D. Wang Mang established a new 
media of currency of gold, called kin, 
which valued 10,000 cash. However. 
gold coins never came to circulate in 
the country; the many coins known to 
collectors are, medallions and other 
souvenir objects in celebraticn of memor- 
able events. Gold ledves were and con- 
tinue to be another form of popwiar 
payments; mostly manufactured in 
South China from imported gold they 
axe favoured as an ideal means for 
hoarding. and so are the many very 
crude and unartistic articles of jewellers 
which are refined as near as possible 
1,000 fine, 


Over the years 1888 until today the 
official records of China reveal that there 
Was an enormous excess of gold exports 
over imports; while these statistics are 
of course not reflecting actual conditions 
it is nevertheless quite true that China, 
before 1937, was not hoarding imported 
gold as it hag been observed with in- 
creasing evidence during the last ter 
years. 


A primitive economy and especially 
a rural population will alwavs cling to 
tangibe possessions in preference to 
values which only an advanced economy 
produces and appreciates. However, 
while there always was great sentimental 
and superstitious attachment to gold and 
silver, the Chinese merchants before 
1937 were sufficiently advanced to dis- 
card the ways of the ancients and to 
invest their funds in interest bearing 
securities or to finance commercial busi- 
ness. The abnormal, depressive and 
pessimism engendering developments of 
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China after 1945 have caused the break- 
down of confidence in official policy and 
resulted in a run on gold (as well as 
other value preserving investments). 


Breakdywn st Gold Policy 


Throughout 1946 the rapacious 
appetites of gold hoarders could be 
satisfied by the then free market; there 
was enough to go around for a time. 
Private goid stocks were large before 
the surrender of Japan (occupied China 
was at times amply supplied by the 
Japanese who exchanged their gold 
against commodities in China) and after 
the Chungking authorities took over, the 
big quantities from Japanese and 
Chinese collaborationists were swelling 
the official funds; furthermore, Central 
Bank purchases in the U.S. and re- 
patriation of their wartime gold 
accumulations in America added up to 
the huge pile. Considerable portions of 
it were, of course, lost to the Treasury 
by widespread graft, misappropriations 
(malfeasances) , outright thefts, ete. 
Provided that Government could have 
arrived at a settlement of its dispute 
with the Communists, a Coalition Govt. 
be set up, and the millions of service- 
men sent home, the gold stocks available 
towards the end of 1945 would have 
well sufficed for bolstering the Chinese 
currency reserve as the vublic would 
have never stormed the gold shops and 
banks as it in fact turned out after 
the final breakdown of Kuomintang- 
Communist negotiations. 


When official gold stocks ran low and 
it appeared certain that the public con- 
fidence in the financial policy of Nan- 
king was almost nil, the opponents of Dr. 
Soong, at an opportune moment, suc. 
ceeded to overthrow him and his free 
gold market. These determined ultra- 
nationalists helieve that confidence could 
be forced to return and therefore re- 
course was taken to a_ stepped-up 
campaign’ based on the secret service 
and concentration camp technique. 


Imports Vis Hongkong 


The official gold sales policy which 
netted official profits of about 100% could 
not but stimulate the imagination of 
private bullion brokers and bankers, 
and they took steps, as from early 
summer 1946, to compete with Nanking, 
thus causing a decline in open market 
prices. The resourcefulness of some 
pankers and traders in Hongkong even- 
tually led to the permission bv Hong- 
kong Government to license for importa- 
tion into the Colony a quantity of over 
100,000 ozs. After a short while,: the 
permit issuing Financial Secretary 
found out that these gold imports were 
not, as was told him with great sinceri- 
ty, destined to supply the local market; 
furthermore, he found out that gold 
import. had to be financed from local 
unofficial US$ resources which caused 
a strong advance in prices and thus 
drove up the cost of these .\merican 
commodities required by the !0 »! popu- 
lation which had to be purchaszd at the 
open funds tate. 


‘ 


The Chinese Government finally also 
unofficially explained the position, re- 
questing, as they habitually do, coopera- 
tion and suggesting that Hongkong 
suspend forthwith the further issue of 
gold import licences. The concern of 
Nanking was understandable: local gold 
traders were developing a price-cutting 
competition against the gold sales mono- 
poly which brought such big profits in 
Shanghai. Hongkong Governrhent 
suspended gold import licences. 


Imports via Macao 


The proverbial resourcefulness (or 
resilience) of local traders was quick 
to recover from this shock; the partly 
foiled importers contacted the Macao 
Government where they met with com- 
plete understanding. Without quibbling 
the Macao authority issued import 
licences for 900,000 ozs. Since Macao, 
alas, has no modern harbour (only 
shallow river craft can, with the tide, 
get into the inner harbour of the Por- 
tuguese Colony) the problem of trans- 
portation had to be solved. At first 
Hongkong was approached to permit 
gold imports in transit for Macao; this 
was agreed to by the Financial Secre- 
tary and some 300,000 ozs. were licens- 
ed for importation in transit. Again 
the same considerations emerged: the 
drain on open US$ funds in Hongkong, 
and the clamorous, cooperation insist- 
ing Officials from Nanking. 


The suspension of transit permits 
was the consequence and to this day 
no import or transit permits have been 
issued here. The lucky holders of 
transit permits were quickly getting 
their precious cargo across the Pacific 
and into Macao but the about 600,000 
ozs. of gold permits were apparently 
marooned. Efforts were made at first 
to airlift gold from Manila to Macao 
by land based planes; that was impos- 
sible as Macao (having no proper har- 
bour) also has no proper airfield. An 
accident by the aircraft of the most 
prominent goldflying aviation company 
finally convinced that a new approach 
had to be found, and thus a Catalina 
flvine boat was chartered and the fine 
seaplane base of Macao could from 
then on be most profitably utilised. 
Hongkong’s endorsement of Miacao’s 
gold permits was no longer interest- 
ing and the hauling of gold across the 
oceans became a matter of routine. 


Unofficial Trading Period 


The gold market of China, after Feb. 
17, went underground (which does not 
mean much in China where the strug- 
gle for existence through agelong op- 
pression of the people developed an 
unparalleled skill to outwit and thus 
survive the high and mighty). Quota- 
tions fluctuated, sometimes very wild- 
ly, but the hich price: of official sales 
never returned. On the average the 
customers in China could buy private- 
ly supplied gold at US$ 48 to 55 dur- 
ing the months following the liquida- 
ee of the State monopoly of gold 
sales. 


December 17 


Since the last 9 months all fresh 
gold on China’s markets had to be sup- 
plied by private enterprise. It did a 
good job in the face of So many diffi- 
culties inspired only by the satisfac- 
tory remunerations resulting from their 
labours. 


While China officially imported dur- 
ing the first 9 months of this year a 
total of 389,908 ozs., the direct and 
transit imports into Hongkong since 
winter 1946 amounted to an estimated 
total of 380,000 ozs. (320,000 ozs. to 
Macao; 60,000 ozs. to Hongkong). (In 
1946 Hongkong imported gold valued 
HK$ 20.2 million, and received in tran- 
sit for Macao a shipment valued 19.3 
m. For the first 10 montss of 1947 
Honkong imported gold valued $48.9 m. 
and exported to Macao gold valued 
54.9 m. At average cost price of 1m- 
porters an oz, and a tael respectively 
came to approx. HK$ 234 and 281). 


Direct imports of gold into Macao 
and eventual re-exports to China are 
difficult to estimate (conditions in the 
Portuguese Colony in this respect were 
outlined in our issue of July 2, pp. 
1830/1). Official records there are not 
well kept; importers attempted to get 
by the regulations of Macao evading 
payment of licence fees ($1 per oz.), 
selling and re-selling import permits. 
Some of the.imports arriving in Macao 
from Hongkong and Manila were, dur- 
ing the stagnatioy period of April/May, 
sold to Siam, Burma and India. In 
late summer the transportation busi- 
ness was better organised and during 
recent weeks a flying boat shuttle ser- 
vice brought gold from Manila, Bang- 
kok, Saigon (most gold originated in 
Canada and Peru, was refined in the 
U.S.; earlier in the year Mexican peso 
coins were the principal article). The 
original total quantity of 900,000 ozs. 
has been probably delivered to Macao 
by now (i.e. in addition to the locally 
recorded transit shipments of approx. 
320,000 ozs.,, leaving for flying boat 
transportation about 580,000 ozs.). 


Profits were made by the mines, re- 
finery, transportation enterprises, banks 
and native banks, importers, dealers— 
on the first leg of the journey; and 
the profits on the second leg belong 
to the chapter “Ways that are dark” 


Outlook 


Demand in China will continue al- 
though not at the hectic rate of 1947; 
much idle capital has been sopped up, 
or has left the country or is averse 
to this sort of investment considering 
it justly as a bad, unremunerative in- 
vestment. The big demand has been 
saturated, it now remains to supply the 
requirements of the better earning and 
profiteering class whose idle funds ac- 
cumulate from month to month. On 
the other hand, the pauperisation of 
the masses is accelerated and much 
hoarded gold of the small investors 
and the persistently surviving middle 
class is offered on domestic markets 
which the high and mighty have to 
take up in addition to imported gold. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Reduced demand for gold in China cau:- 
ed a slump in prices in the local market; 
the week’s highest and lowest prices per 
tael were $316.75 and 301.25 respectively, 
the cross rate declining from US$ 50 to 48 
per oz. Trading was active on the spot and 
forward markets; inside the gold ex- 
change society a total of 14,985 taels were 
sold, in the spot curb market approx. 18,000 
taels, while the forward market on the 
whole remains fictitious (with margin set- 
tlements only). 


Native banks, gold shops and dealers are 
overstocked and anxious to reduce their 
holdings. Between themselves they keep at 
present an estimated quantity of 200,000 
ozs. Weekly arrivals, from Macao, con- 
‘tinue and increase local stocks; however, 
most gold illicitly shipped into the Colony 
is either quickly exported to destinations in 
China (usually Swatow and East China 
ports; Shanghai) or goes into the vaults 
of local banks (safe deposit boxes of clients) 
or is otherwise stored by investors (local 
or China residents). The market as such 
takes up only a small part of regular im- 
ports from: Macao, 


Last week's estimated imports totalled 
almost 20,000 ozs which was largely re- 
consigned to East China ports. Present gold 
stocks in Macao, stored in the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino and one or two 
other Chinese bank shops, are estimated at 
100,000 taels; However, these stocks are 
there only on short term as they are cur- 
rently shipped out either to Hongkong or 
via sea and land (such as Shekkei, Kong- 


moon, Toishan) to Canton and West 
China. 
The olonial Govt of Macao has an- 


nounced on Dec. 13 new regulations for 
imports and exports of gold which will, 
however, not impede in any way the pre- 
sent practice of treasure trade via Macao. 


The spread between New York free 
market quotations and the current black 
market prices in China has already 
narrowed which development has been 
aggravated by the expansion of com- 
petition of brokers, native bankers, as- 
sorted transporters, etc. The world 
market trend points, notwithstanding 
the admonitions and persuasions of the 
International Monetary Fund with its 
obsolete gold parities, towards a firm- 
ing up of the free market price and 
may stabilise itself next year around 
US$ 45 fob New York. Since there, 
to all intents and purposes, are no buy- 
ers for gold in the Far East except 
the Chinese (on the contrary there is 
one eager and expanding seller, Manila) 
and the Indian market is rather weil 
closed, it will be imperative, if the 
gold markets are to keep up the pre- 
sent ‘high level, that Eastern European 
and Levantine demand. improves. At 
one time Egypt and Syria pulled ahead 
of the rest and it. may well be that 
again will come Hx Oriente Luz. 


The measures are designed to improve 
further the revenue position of Govt. The 
new gold regulations provide: (1) gold im- 
port permit fee to be raised from previous- 
ly $1 to $2 per ounce; (2) importers to sell 
to Banco Nacional Ultramarino, Macao, 
one percent of US$ exchange of gold im- 
ports, calculated, however, at the rate of 
US$:35 per oz (i.e. for every 50,000 ozs 
of gold permitted to be imported into Macau 
the importer will have to sell US$ 17,500), 
the Bank paying the official rate for US$ 
(about 10% higher than the official rate 
in Hongkong), and payment is made in 
Macao dollars (patacas, which are equal 
in exchange value with HK$); (3) 
Minimum lot io be 50,000 ozs; (4) Im- 
porters have to deposit with the B.N.U.. 
Macao, upon issue of permit 10% of im- 
port value (calculated at the official rate 
of US$ 35); (5) Exports of gold allowed 
only against export permit (as was the 
case also in the past); (6) Gold imports 
in transit to other places are taxed at $3 
per oz ($1 more than for imports) such 
tax payable in advance (i.e. upon issue of 
permit); (7) Gold in transit is allowed 
only to remain in the Portuguese Colony 
for 48 hours. 


| 


These new gold trade regulations only 
amplify previous’ regulations in force. 
There was some anxiety by gold traders, 
not acquainted with local and China con- 
ditions gencrally, regarding the ‘future of 
gold imports into China, via Macao, Such 
apprehensions are unjustified but profits 
will be: somewhat reduced by the enforce- 
ment of the new regulations. 


The Shanghai gold market quoted the 
following rates last week (day by day, 
average, in millions of CN$, per oz): 8; 
8.9; 10.5; 9.1; 8.9; 9.4. The gold cross 
rate fluctuated around US$ 55 per oz. The 
Canton gold market quoted, day by day, 
average, in HK$, per tael: 319, 3197 318, 
317, 308, 307, Other South China imarkets, 
especially Swatow,' quoted similar rates. 


US$ BUSINESS 


Demand for TT New York was slightly 
stronger than during recent weeks but stil! 
insufficient to*raise the unofficial quotation. 
Inward transfers and drafts are heavy and 
the seasonal swelling of overseas Chinese 
family remittances has not yet abated. 


Highest and lowest rates for last week:. 


(in HK$, per, US$ 100) :—notes 513—506; 
drafts 515—508; TT 526—516. Cross rates: 
TT US$ 3.04/3.10; drafts US$ 3.09/3.15. 


The clearance of local godowns of U.S. 

cargo continues slow and arrivals of im- 
ports from Shanghai (not covered by 
Chinese import licence and not offered for 
sale by Shanghai traders at the terms of 
Chinese Govt.) have already trickled in; 
more are expected to come. This should 
further delay local importers’ orders for 
American goods and consequently there will 
still some time pass until’ merchant demand 
may produce higher US$ rates. 


The suspension of official exchange alloca- 
tions to importers of American goods— 
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with exception of essentials of top priority 
class—is only a potential factor for a 
stronger US$ rate; the current congestion 
cf warehouses is the principal stumbling 
block. 


the U.S. 
exchange 


Importers of fresh fruit from 
will now also have to provide 
themselves, a development which was ex- 
pected by the trade, In order not to either 
curtail local importers’ and retailers’ pro- 
fits or to increase their prices of oranges, 
apples, grapes etc. (which might have 
caused a slump in consumers’ take-off), the 
American fruit exporters, on the whole, 
have reduced their export prices (e.g. per 
box of oranges from US$ 7 to 5%, for ap- 
ples from US$ 6 to 444) thus not only 
meeting the dearth of official exchange here 
but also enabling fruit importers to give 
the local customers some benefit by lower- 
ing their wholesale prices. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


The political situation in Indochina has 
decidedly improved in favour of the 
French and their supporters in Cambodia, 
Laos and Ccchinchina as we!l as in the 
North. Peace is in sight and the future 
unified government of Indochina (i.e. Ton- 
kin and Annam, or the propee area of 
Viet-nam) under .ex-Emperor Bao Dai 
exists already in a very promising nucleus. 

Trade between here and northern Indo- 
china (esp. Haiphong) is on the increase; 
cargo arriving here more regularly during 
recent weeks. Local merchants require 
more piastres either to purchase cargo 
upon arrival here or to send (smuggle) it 
into Haiphong to make purchases there. 


Spot sales last week aggregated almost 
10 million piastres; the forward market 
(largely margin settlement) was very 


active. The rate advanced to HK$ 11.70 
(per 100 piastres) and showed firmness. 


“Nica guilders are neglected which is due 
to rather little trade financed by Chinese 
merchants, Furthermore, the political situa- 
tion in Java is far from promising al- 
though the eastern part of the Archipelago 
is comparatively appeased but trade with 
Netherlands Borneo, East Indonesia, etc 
is small compared to Java’s share. 


The Siamese baht was in strong demand 
and reached the record price of HK$ 26% 
for notes (TT Bangkok quoted some 5% 
higher). All rates in Bangkok last week 
showed the rather’ ebullient strength of 
Siam’s money; gold. went down to (in 
Siamese baht) 436 (per 15 grs), TT Hong- 
kong sold around 3.65, US notes 16.30, 
TT New York. 18%; Chinese money 
dropped in Siam day by day and towards 
the end of last week TT Swatow (the 
major Chinese market for Bangkok) quoted 
(per one million CN$, in baht) 145; 2 
weeks forward 122; 30 days forward only 
100. 


CHINESE MONEY 


Hongkong unofficial exchange market 
during the beginning of last week was 
flooded with Chinese scrip which came in 
by: the hundreds of billions but after mid- 
week this influx was dammed, The dc- 
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preciation of CN$ continues, without any 
pause and with the automatic “,.cd of a 
machine, c.g. a printing machine. 


Local rates for one million CN$, 
maximum and minimum, last week: spot 
$48—34; forward $384%4—29. Shanghai 


drafts dropped to $35, and Canton drafts 
even to $33 (per one million). In Canton 
rates for HK$ quoted, highest and ‘lowest: 
CN$ 34,00—25,000; and in Swatow CN$ 
32,000—23,000. The unofficial rates for US$ 
(notes) in Shanghai last week reached at 
one time over CN$ 180 (000 are omitted) 
after opening at 138, eventually reacting 
to 150 and 145 (closing). TT New York, 
travellers cheques, bank drafis on U, S. 
places quoted considerably higher (5 to 
10% premium over notes). 


Conditions on the financial markets of 
Shanghai were confused and_ speculation, 
daring the secret service and gendarmerie 
agents, was cashing in on the mad inflation 
drama. As from Dec. 9 new notes were 
issued to the public by Central Bank of 
China and its agencies all over the coun- 
try; the new denominations are CN$ 20, 
40 and 100 (000 are omitted) against the 
highest note previously in circulation of 
CN$ 10. Many trillions (one trillion=one 
thousznd billion) were poured out in Can- 
ton and distributed in Kwangtung. 


(The “new" notes are called Customs gold 
units and correspond to the CN$ values of 
20, 40 and 100 thousand; that such so-call- 
ed Customs gold units still are printed and 
issued is an absurdity since such C.G.U. do 
no longer exist; previous issues have been 
decreed as of equal value with CN$ 20. 
It is nothing but hypocrisy to call a pa- 
per note “Customs gold units 5,000” in- 
stead of “CN$ 100,000.") 


The issue of the new dozens of trillions 
of Central Bank notes was accompanied 
by the usual appeals to the public not to 
g-t panicky, by stepped up secret service 
an. army searches and threats, by verv 
ostestatious “refusals” to grant loans bv 
State banks, withdrawals of old money 
from circulation, and the creation of 
symptoms of tight money. 


FINANCIA’, DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SHANGH.21 


Inward domestic remittances continue on 
a large scale o 1 account of disturbed 
conditions in North China and certain parts 
of Kiangsu, Anhwei and in the Wuhan 
area. Since’ Government has prohibited th 
movement of money (in any form) within 
the country in excess of verv iow ceiling, 
amounts, the black market has expanded 
its fiel! to dom-siie remittance transactions 
(vide this Review's last issue). Premium 
on Shanghai increased in many North and 
Central Chinese cities to 3, 4, 5 and up 
to 10%. The amount of inward domestic 
remittances is as they largely have gone 
underground, difficult to estimate: in 
Shanghai financial circles it is believed 
that total clearings in November (of gov- 
ernment, commercial, foreign and native 
banks) exceeded 3 trillions. 
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The same figure jugglers estimate that 
current non-invested, so-called idle tunds 
in China amount now to 700 trillfons, « 
formidable astronomical figure indeed. 
Gold holdings, forcign cxchange and securi- 
ties possessions inside China, Central Bank 
currency notes, are included in the above 
estimate of 700 trillions. By comparison, 
bank deposits in Shanghai are insignificant: 
in August the Central Bank reported them 
at 1.4 trillion, in September also 1.4, and 
in October 1.6 trillion, However, consider- 
ing the phenomenal increase in living costs 
and the breath taking speed of currency 
inflation, it is remarkable that deposits with 
banks in Shanghai reached in October 1.6 
trillion. 


Open Market Official Exchange Rate 
abolition was much discussed during last 
month by Shanghai bankers and merchants 
but the rumour remained ‘a rumour. Al- 
though it is evident that the institution of 
an “open market rate” on August 18 tailed 
to stem the tide of economic deterioration, 
it is convenient to keep the Foreign Ex- 
change Equalisation Fund Committee 
“operating,” thus avoiding a fixed ex- 
change rate for all practical purposes. The 
ridiculous anachronism of a rate of 
CN$ 12,000 per US$ 1, as solemnly quoted 
by the Central Bank, serves only as an 
unpleasant seminder of the speed of 
monetary inflation, while the open market 
rate can always be adjusted to the actuai 
conditions of the exchange markets al- 
though such periodic upward revision al- 
ways comes about a month after the un- 
oficial or hlack market appreciation 4f 
foreign exchange, 


The optimistic. appraisal of the opera- 
tions of the FEEFC, as published in this 
Review’s issue of Aug. 27, page 312, is a 
proof that even the most wary journalists 
at times are ensnared. 


When the. FEEFC started’ to fix the 
market rates for spot transactions it als 
decreed that the appointed banks were al- 
lowed to quote forward rates only up to 
3 months, such rates however could differ 
per month by not more than 5%. The first 
fixing of forward rates was respectively 
4, 8 and 12% for 1, 2 and 3 months, As 
prices rose much more than 4% per month 
importers bought forward whatever ex- 
change was available and never sold for- 
ward. Thus the FEEFC raised (as from 
Oct. 1) the spread between spot and for- 
ward to respectively 8, 19 and 34% for 1, 
2 and 3 months. The progréssive inflation 
also nullified this ruling; the speed of CNS 
“opreciation was too fast. Eventually, is 
from Nov. 11, the FEEFC cancelled all 
forward transactions in exchange, and thus 
gave, quite understandably, some basis for 
the market rumours about the winding up 
of iis activities altogether, Forward trans- 
actions in foreign exchange can no longer 
be entervained by (Central Bank of China) 
appointed banks and have presumably to 
turn to the unofficial or black market. 


Dishonoured Cheques in Shanghai seem 
to increase week by weck. It looks almost 
like an epidemic but of a deep moral sick- 
ness. During recent weeks cheques for ap- 
prox, 10 to 15 trillion of Chinese dollars 
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were issued per week in Shanghai, and 
the amount of dishonoured cheques amount- 
ed to 267 and 353 hillions for the weeks 
ending respectively Nov. 29 and Dec. 6. 
During these two weeks almost 43,000 
cheques were returned by the banks as 
there were no funds. 


It has become since many years a custom 
in Shanghai to postdate cheques and to 
regard it as nothing extraordinary if such 
cheques upon presentation are returned by 
the banks on which they are drawn. Private 
cheques have also been accepted together 
with bank cheques (manager's cheques) 3s 
sort of emergency scrip; whenever the 
money position in Shanghai becomes tight 


\(as a consequence of increased allround 


prices. with insufficient printing press 
money simultaneously available, or by or- 
der of the Central Bank for various pur- 
poses) the circulation of bank and private 
cheques in the offices and shops of Shang- 
hai multiplies. The numberof dishonouret 
cheques in Shanghai, however, is probabiy 
unique in financial history, 


MONEY MARKET IN SHANGHAI 


Current deposits in Chinese and foreign 
commercial banks ate, in terms of foreign 
exchange, extremely low; fixed deposits are 
practically non-existent. Only the absolutely 
necessary amount in CN$ is held by com- 
panies and individuals in current accounts. 


Unofficial rates of interest fluctuate with 
the money position; last week’s rates were 
around 22 to 25% per month indicating 2 
slightly tight position. The movement of 
the monthly interest rate is a_ useful 
barometer for the appraisal of tight or 
easy money in Shanghai, It is, however, 
not very dependable as interest rates are 
liable to react to multiple causation, es- 
pecially in times like these when within 
one country (so far as Nanking controlled) 
the movement of funds is officially restricted 
and thus a black domestic remittance mar- 
ket flourishes. 


Commercial banks, both Chinese and 
foreign, cannot rely on current account de- 
posits for resources and most certainly 
have no encouragement to invest their 
funds in China as they did before the war. 
They are obliged to keep substantial 
liquid assets, which in practice chiefly 
means holding a large amount of cash in 
hand or at call. From this point of view, 
the Central Bank of China does not act 
as a central bank, but leaves the Com- 
mercial Banks to find their own means of 


getting over the difficulty in case of 
emergency, 

On the other hand, the Government 
Banks obviously have abundant funds, 


since apart from issuing banknotes. they 
monopolise the deposits of all government 
organisations and concerns. In fact these 
deposits are about eight times those of all 
other banks in China. They are therefore 
practically the only banks who can grant 
loans, and these are restricted to Govern- 
ment or privileged undertakings. 


The functions of the Central Bank are 
defined as follows:—(1) The right to issue 
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banknotes. (2) The administration of the 
National Treasury, civil and military. (3) 
Control of exchange and foreign trade. 
(+) Control of commercial banks, and in 
particular the holding of 15% of their de- 
posits, as “guaranvee reserve”. (5) Clear- 
ing house for the whole of China. (6) Dis- 
tribution and control of credit, 


It is in the last function that the Central 
Bank of China tcok* and is still taking 
steps with a view to reducing the mass of 
cash and credit available: the suppression 
of rediscount, restriction of loans, of for- 
ward sales of exchange, suspension of 
changeovers requiring Banks to maintain 
with the Central Bank of China a margin 
of their deposits, and restrictions on 
transiers from place to place. 


This last measure, which seems incredible 
in a country which claims to be united, is, 
however, one of the most effective. The 
Communist menace which is ‘spreading 
over more and more territory, drives be- 
fore it all circulating or easily availabl+ 
capital into the large centres of commerce, 
chiefly Shanghai and Canton. There inevit- 
ably it is converted into goods, securities 
or foreign currency on the unofficial mar- 
ket. 


COST OF LIVING IN CHINA 


The compilation of indices for 
workers’ cost of living in Shanghai has 
often been assailed by labour unions a3 
unfair and incorrect when the figures 
(published officially) remained far 
behind the actual rise in prices. How- 
ever. when the Chinese authorities 
desiredi to appease labour the index for 
a month or two was compiled in accor- 
danee with the steadily and alarmingly 
rising price level; such periods of poli- 
tical weakness by Nanking coincided 
with protests by employers who were 
compelled to pay labour the increases 
commensurate with the higher index 
figure. The index compilation for 
workers’ cost of living is not regarded 
as reliable but it is indicative, if any 
indication is required, of the worsening 
of the financial position in China. 


Several unofficial organisations com- 
pile vegularly and scholarly indices of 
wholesale prices; these figures, tallying 
as they usually do, are a far better 
means to evaluate the actual deprecia- 
tion in the purchasing power of the 
Chinese dollar. 


The wholesale price index of Shang- 
‘hai, based on one for 1936, stood at 
the beginning of October 1947 at 88,700 
for zeneral, 59,100 for foodstuffs, 81,700 
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clothing materials, 112,500 metals, 
100,000 building materials, 218,009 
chemicals, 132,000 fuels. By the end 


of November (21st) the general index 
advanced to 111,300, and index figures 
for food, clothing, etc. increased pro- 
portionately. 


The workers’ cost of living stood by 
the end of ‘November only at 56,000 
(against 5,600 in November 1946, and 
just 1,000 in November 1945, after the 
end of war). The present tendency 
to get tough with labour is respon- 
sible for the low figure. 


While cost of living by end of 
November may ‘have increased by 
110,000 to 120,000 times over pre-war 
(1936-37), and cost of rice has advanec- 
ed exactly by 100,000 times (in 1936 
CN$ 10 bought one shih picul while 
at present the Shanghai market sells 
it for one million C.N. dollars), the 
exchange rates of foreign currencies 
have not moved un in proportion. 


The unofficial rate of U.S$ 1 in 
Shanghai advanced last week to CN$ 
150 to 160,000 against an official rate 
of 74,000. Aiccordingly, the value of 
US$ on the unofficial and so-called open 
official market appreciated only by 
approx. 22,000 and 45,000 times res- 
pectively. (US$ before the war quot. 
ed 0.25% per CNS$). Adjusting the 
value of US$ to the pre-war value it 
held in terms of domestic purchasing 
power, it still would appear that the 
unofficial market in Shanghai under- 
values US notes; an unofficial price cf 
CN$ 200,000 would be more in line 
with the advance in wholesale prices 
as expressed in the above index figures. 


(Previous index figures of Shanghai 
cost of living etc. were published in 
our issue of Sept. 24, pp. 411/2. 


CHINESE MONEY CIRCULATION 


Although the issue of Central Bank 
of China notes is daily increasing and 
may now exceed considerably 40 trillion 
(i.e. 40 with twelve zeros), the ex- 
change value of these notes remains, 
over a period, around the pre-war level 
(approx. US$ 420 million). This fact 
has puzzled foreign observers who be- 
lieve that the note issue of Central 
Bank of China is far greater than is 
usually guessed (in the absence of any 
official statement by Nanking where 
the note issue is regarded as a top 
secret). 


However, one explanation may be 
supplied by the fact that a large part 
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of North China and some parts of 
Central China are not under the au- 
thority of Nanking (Manchuria ~and 
Taiwan are excluded as they did no 
form part of China before the out. 
break of the world war and Central 
Bank notes are not circwlated in these 
areas after the war; Manchuria being 
to all intents and purposes under Com- 
munist control and Tiaiwan has its own 
note issue). 


The Communist claim that they con- 
trol—exeluding Manchuria—vast areas 
of China Proper which are inhabited 
by over 100 million people or 25% o!', 
the estimated population of China 
Proper. The legal tender of Central 
Bank of China is not circulating out 
side Nanking controlled provinces and 
parts of provinces. In areas under 
Communist or so-called people’s demo- 
cratic regional governments’ control 
different types of legal tender are issu. 
ed and circulate among the people. A 
numbey of regional banks, invested by 
their respective authorities with the 
privilege of issuing bank notes, have 
only recently been established in areas 
taken over from the Nanking Govern- 
ment, in addition to several old Com- 
munist-controlled note issuing banks in 
North China, 


The notes of Central Bank of China 
are circulating only in about three 
quarters of China Proper. Still, con- 
sidering the worldwide increase in note 
issues, a consequence of increased pro- 
duction but also of a generally higher 
price level, the Nanking note issue 
should be larger than it is estimated 
at present. 


The latest addition to the regional 
banks in “liberated areas” (to use tne 
Communist jargon) is the Bank of 
South Hopei which issues legal tender, 
erants loans and negotiates business 
like a State bank. In South Hopei 
under Communist control the notes of 
Central Bank of China have disappear- 
ed, and even in the countryside and 


small towns of Nanking controlled 
Hopei—as well as in other parts of 
provinces in North China contiguous 


to Communist ruled areas—the scrip 
of the advancing Communist author- 
ities circulates together with Nanking’s 
fa-pei (legal tender). Exchange rates 
between these two scrips are flexible, 
usually the Nanking fa-pei is valued 
far lower (20 to 40 CN$ usually buy 
one yuan of the regional Communist 
controlled banks). 


(In ouy issue of Nov. 5, page 548, 
a report on CN$ circulation appeared). 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CNS (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
Dec. High Low High Low 
g 315 31114 48 44% 
g 316% 3144, 44 394% 
16 316% 3124, 39 34 
We 814% 30814 41% 41% 
12 309 304 44 41% 
13 307 30134 48% 41% 


*~hai Canton USS (per 100) ‘ Pound 
ae ay ore. TT. Notes Draft ‘TT. I.C.$ Guilder Baht Note 
38% 36% 38% 41% 512 5138 525 10 %4 27 ; 255 alexa 
388% 34% 3642 386% 509 514 525 11% 27% 24% 12.8 
34% 29 35 33% 508 511 524 ae 2774 25 13.1 
34% 32% 87% 386 506 509 518 il 27 § 25% 13 
34%, 32% 36 SH 508 510 519 11% 26% 25% 13 
33% 32144 37 37% 508 510 520 11% 26% 26 Til 
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CHINESE ASSETS ABROAD 


‘It is an intriguing subject for Americans, 
for obvious reasons, to obtain from theit 
financia! sleuths estimates or guesstimates 
regarding the hidden wealth of the 
Chinese Govt. and its stalwarts. The most 
startling estimate came a few months ago 
from Gen, Wedemeyer who came to find 
facts in China and, inter alia, informed 
the world that officially or privately the 
Chinese had salted away in the U.S. more 
than 1% billion U.S. dollars. However, 
the facts underlying this information mav 
have been supplied the General 
by China's most liberal exaggerators. 


A recent estimate by United : Nations 
Food & Agriculture Organisation (publish- 
“ed in our issue of Nov. 12, p.576) stated: 
‘total resources of Chinese Govt. and 
citizens in U.S. about 427 million US 
dollars,.of which 87 m. readily available, 
and 340 m. not quickly liquid. Now comes 
an American organisation submitting to US 
Senate Banking Committee the following 
estimate: total resources of Nanking and 
citizens US$ 434 m., of which 95 m. State 
owned gold holdings, 250 m. in short-term 
deposits, securities ctc. also owned by Govt, 
and 79 m, owned by Chinese individuals 
or commercial firms. 


‘No estimate with regard to private 
Chinese citizens’ holdings can claim to be 
accurate. The above estimate of 79 m. is 
certainly an understatement. On the other 
hand the US$ and gold resources of the 
Nanking Govt. estimated at US$ 355 m. 
tally with many other well-informed es- 
timates, 7 


SASSOON INTERESTS IN HONG 
KONG AND CHINA 


The interests of Sir Victor Sassoon, 
Bart., G.B.E., in China and Hongkong 
include’ the following limited liability 
companies :— 


E. D. Sassoon & Co.; E. D. Sassoon 
Banking Co.; Sassoon Trustee & Execu- 
tor Co.; Central Properties; San Sing 
Properties; Shanghai Properties; Gen- 
eral Properties; Cathay Hotels; Cathay 
Land Co.; Far Eastern Investment Co.; 
Eastern Estates & Land Co.; Hamil- 
ton Trust Co.; Shanghai Estates & 
Finance Co.; Far Eastern Nominees 
(Shanghai); Far Eastern Nominees 
(Hongkong); Reorganisation; Victoria 
Investment Co.; Hongkong Trustee 
Corp.; Comptoir Anglo Continental; 
General Commercial Corp.; Union Bre- 
wery; Arnhold & Co.; Textile Machin- 
ery Agencies; Algar & Co. 


All the above 23 companies are re- 
gistered at the Supreme Court of Hong- 
kong. 


CHARTERED BANK COURT 
OF DIRECTORS 


As from Nov. 26, Sir Henry Richard- 
son, a Directoy of Messrs. Yule Catto 
& Co., Ltd. has joined the Board of 
Directors of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Amstralia & China. 
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Central Trust of China in Hongkong 


The Central Trust of China has open- bonds, 


ed a branch office in Hongkong as from 
December 5, after having been duly 
registered at the Supreme Court of the 
Colony. There was here an office of 
Central Trust established before the war 
but business had little chance then to 
expand on account of the war between 
Japan and China and the subsequent 
outbreak of. war in the Pacific (Dec. 8, 
1941). 


Central Trust was established in 
Shanghai in October 1935, capitalised at 
CN$10 million (equalling at that time 
US$3,626,000) appropriated by the Cen- 
trol Bank of China. After several 
capital increases due to expansion of 
business the final capitalisation was 
CN$50 million during the war years and 
has since not been changed. (All 
Chinese commercial firms, banks and 
industries show pre-war or war capitali- 


sation only, waiting for the introduction 


of a new currency before revaluation 
of capital and assets can be attempted). 


The purpose of the establishment of 
this official organisation was to handle 
business which the .Central Bank could 
not attend do, such as buying and selling 
of commodities on government account, 
trust, insurance and savings business, 
transportation and warehousing (in 
connection with official trading), etc. 
During the earlier years of existence 
emphasis was laid on’ promotion of 
national savings and the financing 
(loans and investment) of factories and 
other enterprises. Many new forms of 
savings were introduced with much in- 
genuity such as: Thrift & Reconstruc- 
tion Savings Certificates; U.S. Gold $ 
Savings; Town & Village Public Wel- 
fare Savings: Gold Saving Bonds; Prize 
Savings; besides the ordinary current 
and fixed savings (by the general public, 
by servicemen and by workers). The 
progressive monetary inflation in China 
has, however, largely annihilated the 
savings of the people if made in CN$, 
while savings in the form of gold or 
foreign currency certificates are usually 
payable at the official rates of Central 
Bank of China in Chinese money. 


‘Another important field of activity of 
Central Trust was nation-wide insur- 
ance business; fire insurance accounted 
for the bulk of policies issued but Marine 
business brought the highest premia; 
during the war years “land war risk” 
policies were, of course, the most impor- 
tant branch of business. Other branches 
of insurance by Central Trust are: Life, 
Group Insurance for Govt. employees, 
Endowments, Re-insurance, etc. 


Central Trust operates the following 
departments: T'rust, Savings, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Commodity Purchase, and 
the usual departments in a banking firm. 
Besides there is the printing department 
which was established in 1941 on in- 
struction of the Ministry of Finance 
for the purpose of printing CN$ notes, 
postage stamps, revenue stamps, Govt. 


savings certificates of various 
issues, and other official matter. Before 
the end of war this department was re- 
organised into the Central Printing 
Factory of Govt. 


The Board of Directors consists of 
9 members and there is a Supervisory 
Council of 3 members. The Chairman 
of the Board is, according to the Organic 
Law of Central Trust of China, the 
Governor of Central Bank (at present 
Mr. Chang Kia--ngau). The managing 
director and general manager of Central 
Trust in Shanghai is Mr. R. C. Wu. 
The Hongkong branch is headed by Mr. 
T. H. Mai, the manager, ang the. 3 
assistant managers, Messrs. T. P. Teng, 
H. H. Ho and Hsiung Chu-lin. 


Branch offices in China of Central 
Trust:—Nanking, Chungking, Hankow, 


Tientsin, Tsingtao, Canton, Peiping, 
Kunming, Hangchow, Chengtu, Kwei- 
yang, Lanchow, Sian, Taipeh. Subs 


Branches in Soochow, Wusih, Wutsing, 
Wuhu, Nantung. Central Trust main- 
tains an office in New York (insurance 


dept.) and in Calcutta (purchasing 
dept.). An office in Japan has just been 
opened. 


Business in Hongkong will include fire 
and marine insurance; procurement of 
foodstuffs (rice, flour, other cereals): 
and a few essential commodities on Govt. 
account; promotion of commercial re- 
lations between the Colony and Taiwan; 
and promotion of business between 
China and Japan via Hongkong. There 
is no Chinese commercial bank estab- 
lished as yet in Taiwan besides the 
Provincial Bank of Taiwan; Hongkong’s 
financial relations with Taiwan in the 
past have been cumbersome for lack of 
financial facilities...Central Trust will 
arrange for remittances to and from 
Taipeh (where their Taiwan office is 
located). The purchasing dept. of 
Central Trust here will try to expand 
business with the U.K. and the Sterling 
area as much as possible; attached to 
this dept. are transportation and ware- 
housing sections. 


In the past Central Trust has also, 
as temporary measures, purchased 
Chinese produce (tea, bristles, vegetable 
oils, ete.) which were exported on Govt. 
account. These activities were criticised 
by many private traders although pro- 
ducers petitioned repeatedly Govt. to 
take over their crops. It is of course 
possible that-Central Trust may, upon 
instruction from Nanking or its Shang- 
hai head office, also start selling here 
China produce, 


The trading activities of Central Trust 
at present are reduced to buying on 
behalf of Govt. cereals, coal, gunny bags 
and some other essential commodities; 
thus no competition is offered to other 
official or semi-official organisations 
(like National Resources Commission or 
China Vegetable Oil Corp.) and over- 
lapping is avoided. 


- 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


The continued tight money position of 
merchants and traders prevents them, much 
to their chagrin, from buying shares at the 
current low level. There are no prospects 
for an early easing of the position and 
consequently an advance in prices, while 
certain in the long run, will only be 
gradual and ‘slow, 


Many investors have taken up consider- 
able loans from local banks against their 
share holdings and vartly for carrying on 
their ordinary business. Loans are usually 
given -by commercial banks up to 60 and 
70% of the current market value and_ in- 
terest is charged at the rate of 6% p.a. 
Native banks: and private financiers often 
“advance up to 100% of the market value 
but are charging very much higher in- 
terest, usually 1 to 146% per mensem. 


Almost all shares are undervalued at 
current quotations; the expected dividends 
may on the average amount to the 1946 
level but in quite a few cases it is certain 
that they will exceed the previous payment. 
The recession in prices has, therefore, led 
to a considerable advance in the yield; 
while only around the middle of this year 
the average shareholder could not expect 
more than 4%, right now the yield is near- 
er to 7% and, in the cas® of several pro- 
minent shares, around agd over 8%. The 
yield calculation is of coutse based on the 
1946 dividends and boruses, which means 
that, so far as several public companics 
with very high earnings in 1947 are con- 
cerned, these current return figures are un- 
derstatements. Undoubtedly, a number of 
Companies will’ declare a considerably 
higher dividend in ‘respect of the current 
business years. 


OO 


The opportunities offered by the pre- 
sent Jow quotations are well understood by 
investors and speculators but the necessary 
funds are lacking. Furthermore, the type 
of the quick profit taker is discouraged to 
go into a market which, for its eventual 
improvement, depends so much on the 
liquidation of overstocked cargo, 


Government loans, at the current price, 
bring the investor about 344%, a return 
which. is satisfactory especially for trust 
funds and holders of savings and fixed de- 
posits. Many leading banks here accep: 
fixed deposits at 1% (for 6 months) and 
2% (for 12 months) but other banks, while 
not refusing the opening of savings ar- 
counts, do not allow any interest payment’. 
Still, there are many small investors who 
keep, in the aggregate, a large amount de- 
posited with banks on which they either 
receive no return at all or at most 2%. 
As Govt. loans are only rarely offered it 
is safe to anticipate that the forthcoming 
346% Rehabilitation loan for $50. million, 
to be issued at par, will. be quickly taken 
up, 


As soon as the local money market wilt 
again turn easy or at least return to. a 
balanced ponsition,.share prices will general- 
ly advance which should then reduce the 
yield prospects; usually when dividend 
time is approaching, even in the tightest of 
money markets, the quotations are liable 
to move higher, absorbing the dividend 
within a day or two after an announcement 
has been made. 


The earning prospects for 1948 are, on 
the whole, not worse than this year which 
means that the rather high degree of 
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prosperity will continue. Some companies’ 
earnings may be affected by the decrease in 
demand; this is a consequence of public. 
saturation and not a decline in the pyrchas- 
ing power of local residents. Practically 
every local public company is managed on. 
ultraconservative lines, possessing greatly, 
undervalued assets, and doing usually 
capacity business. A good many companies 
have effected wholesale repairs to .their 
properties and expanded their range of 
business. The investrhents made j;in re. 
habilitation and new constructicn will earn, 
additional profits in 1948, a development 
which deserves much attention by investors. 


Hongkong’s share market is peculiar te 
this Colony; the majority~of shares in local’ 
public companies are held by conserva- 
tive and very wealthy investors who, 
would never think of disposing of their 
holdings. They are impervious» to . the. 
vagaries of the rate and look upon their 
holdings as sort of family possession not 
unlike real estate. Furthermore, the leading 
local financial: interests are not inclined 
to reduce any of their ‘holdings, on the 
contrary these holdings show a_ tentlency 
to become more concentrated in the hands 


of a few European concerns and the 
rather small circle of leading Chinese. 
families in Hongkong. Outsiders have 


little chance to obtain larger parcels of 
shares in any of the local public companies; 
in fact, many companies whose shares are 
listed at the local Exchange could truly be 
regarded as private limited liability com- 
panies as only a very smal] percentage of 
their share capital is not in the hands 6f~ 
one group and its close associat s: There 
are hardly any transactions recorded> im 
several Chinese companies (e.g. Estates, 
Entertainments) and othczr' companies’ 
shares are as -well only nominally included 
in the Stock Exchange daily list. 


SHARE PRICES AND DIVIDENDS PREWAR AND 1946 & 1947 


Name 1939 1940 1941 
of Stock High Low High Low Dec. 6 
HK Banke: caer 1,495 1,160 1,520 1,000 1,445 
Bank of East Asia 88 70 78 71 UE 
Canton Insurances 240 198 232 175 250 
Union Insurances 485 330 510 300 450 
H.K, Fire 195 165 187 136 200 
Underwriters .. 15 45 1% 10 50 
Douglas S.S. 76 60 150 71% 120 
IWaterboats 2 -.mee semen 9 7% Ti 6.90 6.55 
Wharfs: Eess.) osc 122 99 108 871% 103 
Docks 3 19% 16% 2414 20 19 
Provident 6% 5.40 5% 3% 7.80 
Hotels a 7.15 8% 6 3 4,25 
‘H.K,. Land eer 87% 30 41 28% 38.15 
Humphrey ea en ees 9% 7.10 8% 6% 8.50 
TV aiSie osc eet hemes 17.80 13% 18% 13.90 18 
Peak Trams 8 6% 8 7.40 614 
Star Ferry .. 73 58 68% 55% 55 
Lights (Old) 8.90 6% 9 5.70 6.90 
» (New) 6 3% 5.55 2.95 3.60 
Blectrics .. .. 58 % 49 70 53 22% 
Télephone (Old) 25M 19% 3210 18.85 25.75 
Cements, o- 17% 11% 20.40 13 18.30 
Rope 6 3% Helo, 4% 11% 
Dairies 26% Pots} 23.90 21% 19 
Wiatsong rnc | oe 9% 7% 11 7.30 14 
Lane, Crawford 8.10 7.20 9 7.45 8 


November Dividend 
1947 and Bonus 
High Low 1939 1940 1946 
2,005 1,910 £55 5 3 
120 115 $ 6 6 7 
880 370 12 i 12 
5 750 25/- 25/- 27/6 
Nom 29.5 11 11 8 
7 6% — —_ 2 
Nom 245 5 7.50 15 
(1941-46) 
47 47 60 45 2.56 
225 220 ia 7 8 
37. 34 1 1.10 — 
24% 20 00 atts ol 
25 23% 50 Ay ak 
81% 80 Paths WEN) 
30% 30% 70 710) A. 
25% 23% 1% 1% 2 
18% 18% — — — 
135% 13 4% 4 
22 21% 10% 10% — 
16% 15% 3.25)e eee 0 
55 49 2 2 — 
42% 40 14% 14% — 
34 31 Tayi AY — 
22 Ail 50 1 — 
91 85 ib. 00s 
15 71 125 140 2% 
53 53 .80 80 3 
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New capi:al which:arrived here, mostly pro aid con forward business and no new jin almost every case will show an im. 
from Shanghai and other troubled cities in arguments have been inirodusea in the eur- provement over the previous year. And 
China, has found some cover in the local rent behind the scenes ta'ks, The conserva- the net earnings of the majority of 
share market but the form of, wading tive brokers’ party, with (he support of companies are expected to be higher in 
(cash basis which excludes any appeal to many of whe very conservative Company 1948, in view of numerous favourable 
speculative flight capital from China) and Directors, will probably smother the factors, the salient ones being: 
the small scope of business (clearly ex- 9 “revoluionarics.” 


pressed in the turnover fzures) never *re- 
commended themselves io the more active 
and aggressive ways of immigrating cap- 
italists. Ther: were other attractions here 
offered which absorbed large capital pro- 


SHARE BUSINESS FOR THE WEEK 
(DEC. 8-12) 

While turnover was slightly larger 

than the preceding week, the market 


(1) The proposed Government Loan 
of $150,000,000. the spending of which 
will aid materially towards maintenance 
of post war inflation—(2) The un- 
ceasing influx of new residents which 


mising quick and substantial returns, such has swelled the population to an esti- 
as evades and gold business, Chinese generally was dull. The feature was mated two million people—(3) The 
Siisfonéiial taodenMianceniation wbtedwntn. the continued interest displayed by imminent establishment of many new 
TG ueeeeAipeine Ser eran pentaione investors in market favourites, which factories and businesses, and—(4) The 


Many local share brokers are anxious to 
re-introduce forward settlement in the 
market hoping that this form of trading 
would ‘appeal to the speculative instinct of 
the Chinese financiers. It is obvious tha: 
forward trading multiplies the cash turn- 
over and also brings additional revenue to 


were being accumulated steadily on 


buyers terms. 


The main source of supply at current 
prices is said to be from weak holders 
who are successfully being shaken out. 
When this condition ceases a healthier 
market is forecasted with a good re- 
in prices. 


substantial rise in real estate prices in 
all sections of Hongkong and Kowloon, 
which will raise the break up value’ of 
shares of all companies with large 
property holdings, 


The Felix Ellis price index of twelve 
representative, active local stocks showed 


covery a net loss of .36 as compared with the 
close of the previous period. Day-by- 


day his averages were: Dec. 8, 147.80; 


the Treasury (Stamp duty). The majority 


of local brokers, however, are opposed to The outstanding contributory factor 


forward settlement or regard it as pre- to a general price recovery will be re- Dec. 9, 147.94; Dec, 10, 147.90; Dec. 11 
mature. There are the familiar reasons  velations'of net earnings for 1947, which 147.72: and, Dec. 12, 147.84. The rae 
HONG KONG PUBLIC COMPANIES 

Nume of Stock Authorised No. of Nominal Issued No. of Paid Up 

j Capital Shares Value Capital Shares Issued Value 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank $20,000,000 160,000 $125 $20,000,000 160,000 $125 
Taye wah eee OS 4 $50,000,000 500,000 $100 $10,000,000 100,000 $100 
Gantom insurance... Since ¢ $10,000,000 200,000 $ 50 $ 2,500,000 50,000 $ 50 
Unions UNSULANCe ais ete subst ec! tus £ 2,000,000 200,000 £ 10 £ 810,000 135,000 +6 
Hong Kong Fire incunance ee PUN a al 200,000 $ 50 $ 2,000,000 40,000 $ 50 
Underwriters (Old) ........ $5,000,000 500000 $ 10 $ 1,722,525 256,000 uel 
— do — (Rourters). peered 15,000 15,000 $ 1 § 15,000 15,000 Sy 
Douglas S.S. .. $ 1,000,000 20,000 $ 50 $ 1,000,000 20,000 $ 50 
Hong oe Steamboat $ 1,200,000 80,000 Seto $ 1,200,000 80,000 $ 15 
Indo-China S.N. (Pref.) £ 600,000 120,000 £ 5 £ 495,890 49,589 ee 
— do — (CDefd ye tes ls, aye a 00.008 120,000 Coe) £ 495,890 49,589 £ 5 
Union Waterboat (Old) .. o 2 $ 500,010 71,430 $7 500,010 71,430 Soest 
Hong Kong & Kowloon Wharf $50,000,000 1,000,000 $ 50 $ 9,000,000 180,000 $ 50 
Hong Kone & Whampoa Dock $10,000,000 1,000,000 $ 10 $10,000,000 1,000,000 $ 10 
China Provident. ; $ 4,000,000 800,000 $ 5 $ 2,211,065 442,213 $ 5 

Hong Kong & Shanghai Hotel . $11,250,000 1,500,000 $ 7.50  $ 8,954,003 1,193,867 $ 7.50 
Hong Kong Land a $10,000,000 400,000 $ 25 $10,000, 000 400,000 $ 25 
Humphrey’s Estates $ 3,000,000 300,000 $ 10 $ 2,000,000 200,000 $ 10 
Hong Kong Realty $ 2,000,000 200,000 $10 $ 2,000, 000 200,000 $ 10 
Chinese Estates a $ 3,000,000 30,500 $100 $ 1,650,000 16,500 $100 
Hone Kong Tramways $20,000,000 4,000,000 $ 5 $ 9,750,000 1,950,000 $5 
Peak Trams Old) . $ 750,000 75,000 $ 10 $ 250,000 25,000 $ 10 
—do— (New) ERA ly Gone oa $ 250,000 50,000 $ 5 
Star Ferry . . Dee teen. 000,000) 100,000 $ 10 $ 800,000 80,000 $ 10 
Yaumati Ferry (Pref.) Sonia. © ne t000;000. 7,500 $ 10 $ 840,000 7,500 $ 10 
— do — (Ird.) ‘ 92,500 $ 10 $ 840,000 76,500 $ 10 
China Light (Old) $25,000,000 5,000,000 ¢ 5 $13,194,344) 2,400,000) $ 5) 
—do— (New) C3 ) 507,172) $ 2) 
Hong Kong Electric $50,000,000 5,000,000 $ 10 $20,904,670, 2,090,467 $ 10 
Macao Electric: tate se cake cae 2,000, 000 200,000 $ 10 $ 1,464,380 146,438 $ 10 
Sandakan Light . . Sa dk te 250,000 50,000 $ 5 $ 250,000 50,000 $ 5 
Hong Kong Telephone (Old) $ 7,500,000 750,000 $ 10 $ 5,000,000 500,000 $ 10 
— do — he) $ 2,250,000 250,000 $ 10 
Canton Ice . . Di os 2 Say 200/000 40,000 cs 48 $ 200,000 40,000 $ 10 
Green Island Cement ...... .. $5,000,000 500,000 $ 10 $ 2,932,410 293,241 $ 10 
Hong Kong Rope Sapa 6) gees 000;000) 200,000 $ 10 $ 2,000,000 200,000 $ 10 

Dairy Farm . $ 7,500,000 1,000,000 $ 7.50 $ 3,666,690 488,892 $ 7.50 
Watson Hoye bhe- o SE > .-slena $ 1,500,000 150,000 $ 10 $ 1,500,000 150,000 $ 10 
Lane \Crawtont it ar. ates te a 4 $ 750,000 75,000 $ 10 $ 750,000 75,000 $ 10 
Wants owell, (ey ste.) Seacia Sphom sarekn sh $ 100,000 42,000 $12 $ 84,000 42,000 $ 2 
Entertainment (Ord.) ty ANS 7d ee $ 999,800 99,980 $ 10 $ 998,390 99,839 $ 10 
—do— (Founders) ..... 200 20 $ 10 190 19 $ 10 
Constructions (Old) ...... . . « $ 5,000,000 2,500,000 ¢§ 2 $ 1,000,000 500,000 $ 2 
dor (Nem tate sc. ar ee $ 500,000 500,000 $ 2 
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for the vear was 123.88, while the high 
was 155.82 reached on May 3. 


BANKS: Business in HK BANKS 
were recorded at 1965, 1980 & 1985. 
East ASIA had buyers at 118 with no 
sales, 


INSURAINCES: Ti'ransactions occur- 
red in UNIONS at 770 & 765, and HK 
FIRES at 290 & 300. CANTONS had 
buyers at 370. 


DOCKS & GODOWNS: WHARFS 
were traded in at 215 cum rights, 158 
ex rights, and 51 for the rights. Other 
transactions in this section were: HK 
DOCKS at 33, 34, 33%; PROVIDENTS 
at 23; and, SHAI DOCKS at 16 & 16%. 


HOTELS & LANDS: HK HOTELS 
had business reported at 22% & 23, HK 
LANDS had sales at 80 for the ol: 
shares and 78% for the new. HUM- 
PHREYS were done at 28% and 282: 


UTILITIES: This was again the 
most active section, with CHINA 
LIGHTS recovering the final dividend 
of $1 after being quoted ex that divi- 
dend. Business recorded were: 
TRAMS at 24, 23%, 23; STAR 
FERRYS at 129; CHINA LIGHT old 

_ at 20. 20%, 20, 20%, 20.90 ex dividend; 
ELECTRICS old at 52%4, 52, 51, 51%, 
and new at 49; TELEPHONES old at 
41%. YAUMATI FERRYS improved 
to 27142 bid without attracting sellers. 


INDUSTRIALS: The following busi- 
ness was recorded: CEMENTS old at 
31% and 32; ROPES at 20; DAIRYS 
at 80, 80%, 80, 79. 78, 79, 78; and, 
WATSONS at 67, 65 & 67. 


STORES: KWONG SANG HONG 
had a transaction at 205. 


COTTONS: EWOS had a sale at 13. 


Interim Dividends 1947 


Interim Dividends Paid or Payable in 
yvespect of the business year 1947:— 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
£2; H.K. Electric $1.70 (less 10% pro- 
fits tax); Lane Crawford $2 (free of 
tax). —China Light & Power Co.’s in- 
terim and final dividend $1.35 (for old) 
and $0.54 (for new, partly paid up 
shares) —H.K. Realty ©& Trust Co’s 
shures were to over 90% purchased by 
Wheelock Marden Group, shareholders 
receiving $18.35 per share, 


High & Low Prices 


Highest and lowest prices respectively 
for the month of November for:— 
Shanghai Docks $16—15; Shanghai 
Land $6.80—6; Ewo Cotton $13—11%2; 
H.K. Wing On $142—140; Sun Co. 
$5%—4%; Sincere $8.80—8.20; China 
Emporium $12—12; Kwong Sang Hong 
$205—205; Raub Mines $5.05—5.05. 


Highest & lowest share prices for 
the months of June, July and August 
1947 were published in our issue of 
September 17. 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


TRANSACTIONS 


Total sales for the week ending December 12th; $1,765,475. 


Four 


previous 


$3,436,457; $1,265,861. 


Stock 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
496 Loan: oie sks 
3%% Loan .... 
Banks 
H.K.&S. Bank 
» (Lon. Reg.) 
Chartered Bank 
Mercantile Bk. . 
Bk, of E. Asia . 
Insurances 
Canton Ins. 
Union ins cce 
China Under- 
writers 
H.K. Fire Ins. . 
Shipping 
Douglases 
H.K. & M, 
Steamboats 
Indo..Chinas 
(Pref) 
Indo.Chinas 
(Defy exscseus 
Shells (Bearer) 
Uy Waterboats 
(Old) 
Bp Waterboais 
(New, eer ; 
Docks, Wharves, 


. 1,975 


Godowns, ete. 


H.K. & K Wharves 


sy (AGRA 


Shai Dockyards 
Mining 

Raub Mines 
H.K. Mines . 
Lands, Hotels & 
H. & S. Hotels . 
H.K. Lands 


(New) 
S’hai Lands 
Humphreys 

Estates ...... 
H.K. Realties .. 
Chinese Estates 
Public Utilities 
H.K. T'ramways 
Peak Trams 

(Old) 
Peak Trams 

(New) 
Star Ferries ... 
Yaumatj Ferries 
C. Lights (Old) 

” (New) 
H.K, Electrics 

(Old) 
H.K. Electrics 

TUNEM Bi con gd 
Macao Electrics 
Sandakan Lights 
Telephones (Old) 

(New 


” 


210 
50 
33 


weeks’ 


December 12th 
Buyers Sellers Sales 


461% 


130 


21 20%/.90 


X.D. 
51% 


24 


42 
37% 


turnover 


108 
101 


Dees 


respectively: 


Nominal 


5% 


| 


llels 


$1,828,384; 


689 


$1,737,592; 


Rates for the week 
December 8—12: 


Highest 


80 
18% 


29 


24 


Lowest 


108 
101 


1,965 - 


765 


290 


Sales 
(Sha res) 


$39,000 
$30,000 


118 


Le 


December 17 
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Industrials 
Cald. Macg. 
(Ondo esevarae 18 — — = — — = 
Cald. Macg 
(Pref yic- acess 6 — —= _ — — ae 
Canton Ices ... — —_ — a — = — 
Cements (Old) — — — 32 32 31% 1,900 
” (New) => nome _— 31 — =, eee 
H.K, Ropes — 20% — _ 20 20 500 
Stores, &e. R ! 
Dairy Farms Ti, 80 79/78 — 80% 78 1,900 
Watsons. .....+ 5 64 — — — 67 63 1,000 
Lane, Crawfords — — xD: 54 == = — 
Sinceres ....... — — — 8% = = — 
China Empérium — — — 13 fe — 2s 
Sun Co., Ltd. _— — — 5 — — = 
Kwong Sang Hong — — = 205 205 205 18 
Wing On (H.K.) — — = 140 — ane =e 
Wm. Powell, Ltd. — — aes 14y% = oa = 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertain- 
mients|Mataccee « — _ — 37 = ote — 
H.K.  Construc. 
tions (Old) — — — 6% —_ a ee 
H.K. Construc- 
tions (New) — a — =e pe pd 
Vibro Piling ... = — = 6% — = oa 
Marsman Invest- 
ments Pa 4saasc — ses =< 13/3 = — — 
Marsman (H.K.) — — eae 1/6 aes re — 
Cottons 
WOSt ee wisiteae cs W% — os == ne 13 1,000 
_ — a —— 


Wing On Textiles — —- = 


CHINESE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
IN HONGKONG 


There are a number of Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce operating in 
the Colony but only two organisations 
—viz. the Hongkong Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Kowloon Chamber of 
Commerce—have attained recognised 
er private and regional commercial or- 
standing. About seven or eight small- 
ganisations, styled Chambers of Com- 
merce, have established offices here, 
some of which go back to guilds and 


associations of masters and men from. 


neighbouring districts. The principal 
regional Chambers of Commerce with 
offices in Hongkong or Kowloon are: 
Fukien Provincial Chamber of Com- 
merce; Toishan Chamber of Commerce; 
Tungkun District Chamber of Com- 
merce; Sunwei District Chamber .of 
Commerce. 


HONGKONG CHINESE 
BER OF COMMERCE 


CHAM- 


The Hongkong Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce first came into existence in 
1900 under the then name of the “Chin- 
ese Commercial Union.” Founded by 


the late Mr. Lau Chu-pak, father of. 


Mr. Lau Tak-po (managing director 
of H.K. & Yaumatj Ferry Co., Ltd.) 
the Chinese Commercial Union was re- 
organised and its name changed into 
the Ohinese Chamber of Commerce 
three years later, 
moving its offices to the present ad- 
dress (65, Connaught Road, Central) 
the Chamber in 1919 started the pub: 
lication ofa daily newspaper under the 
mame of the “Commercial Daily”, which 


Two years after re- 


wag devoted to printing commercial 
news as well as to laws and regula- 
tions of the Hongkong Government and 
notifications of the Chamber for the 
benefit of its members and readers in 
general, 


The “Commercial Daily” publication 
rights were sold, in 1922, to the Chin- 
ese daily paper “Wah Kiu Yat Po” 
(Overseas Chinese Daily News) who 
continued the commercial services of 
this publication. The “Wah Kiu Yat 
Po” is recognised as the leading Chin- 
ese newspaper, having the largest cir- 
culation of all locally published Chin- 
ese dailies, both in the Colony and in 
Kwangtung. (This daily paper re- 
prints very often the reports appear- 
ing in the Far Hastern Economic Re- 
view). 


The membership of the Chamber 
subsequently rose from its initial 50 
to the present total of 2,000 business 
firms, associations, trade gvilds and in- 
dividuals. Chinese business associa- 
the Colony ag well as all Chinese in- 
tions, firms, shops and trade guilds in 
dividuals having their business here 
or possessing leasehold properties are 
eligible to be elected members of the 
Chamber at the recommendation of one 
member and seconded by another. It 
was suggested at the recent meeting of 
the Chamber that Chinese women may 
now also be elected as members of the 
Chamber; this proposal has not yet 
been passed by the General Committee. 


The Chamber has three classes of 
memberships:—associations; firms; in- 
dividuals. Respective entrance fees are 
$200, $50 and $20, and respective an- 
nual subscriptions are $120, $25 and 
$15. 


Practically under the same pattern 
as that of the Hongkong General Cham- 
ber of Commerce (a report on which 
may be found in our Nov. 5 ‘issue, 
page 544), the Chinese Chamber was. 
incorporated on Mlarch 21, 1935, under 
the Companies Ordinance, 1932, by 
special sanction of Sir William Peel, 
then Governor of. Hongkong, with 
limited liability, without the .addition 
of the word “Limited” to its name. 


Objects of the Chamber 


(1) To promote and protect. trade, 
commerce, shipping and manufactures 
of the Colony of Hongkong and _ its 
dependencies, (2) To consider, inves- 
tigate and enquire into all questions 
connected with such trade, commerce, 
shipping and manufactures, (3) To 
promote, support or oppose legislature 
or other measures affecting such trade, 
commerce, shipping and manufactures, 
(4) To translate into Chinese, explain 
and expound the laws and regulations 
of the Cotony for the information of 
the Chinese; to address the Govern- 
ment, or Government Officials or De- 
partments, by letter, petition, or other- 
wise, on anv question or matter affect- 
ing the Chinese, and generally to assist 
the Government in all matters concern- 
ing the Chinese, (5) To undertake by 
arbitration the settlement of disputes 
arising out of trade, commerce, ship- 
ping and manufactures, (6) ‘T'o issue 
Certificates of Origin of any goods and 
to undertake and conduct surveys of 
any goods or merchandise, and to issue 
all necessary certificates in connection 
therewith, (7) To collect and dis- 
seminate statistical and other informa- 
tion relating to trade, commerce, ship- 
ping and manufactures, and (8) To 
advance and promote education, and to 
found scholarship and exhibitions; to 
found Chinese libraries and to promote 
same; to accept donations and endow- 
ments and support establishments and 
institutions for any of such purposes, 
and to act as trustees, custodian trustees 
or managers of any funds subscribed 
or donated for any of such purposes. 


Officials & Elections 


The Chamber has one Chairman, one 
Vice-Chairman, two Treasurers and an 
Executive Committee of 15 members 
who are elected from the 100 members 
of the General Committee. The Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee may 
appoint from among the other mem- 
bers of the General Committee or- or- 
dinary members, Sub-Committees to 
look after variovs affairs. - 


All officials of the Chamber serve 
the term of office for two years and 
are eligible for re-election upon expira- 
tion. A general meeting is convened 
once every year, while various commit- 
tees or sub-committees are holding 
meetings at least once a month. 
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The Chinese Representatives on the 
Executive and Legislative Councils of 
the Hongkong Government are appoint- 
ed Honorary. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee af the Chamber. 


Being the most important and in- 
fluential public organisation represent- 
ing the Chinese merchants in the 
Colony, the Chamber is to be given a 
seat in the forthcoming Municipal 
Council. In anticipation of the Con- 
stitutional Reform of Hongkong, lead- 
ing members of the Chamber have un- 
dertaken publicity campaigns for the 
Chairmanship election for the next 
term, as it is generally understood that 
the chairman will represent the Cham- 
ber as well as Chinese merchants in 
the Municipal Council. 


There is much canvassing going on 
“right now and the candidates are or- 
ganising their followers. Platforms 
are published and the leading members 
of. the Chinese mercantile community 
well belaboured for their votes. The 
Chinese Chamber is going once again 
through the birth pangs of reorganisa- 
tion. Within the Chamber there are 
three major blocs all competing to get 
their man onto the top. The Canton- 
ese bloc is the strongest; the Shang- 
hai and the Chiuchew (Swatow and 
eastern Kwangtung) blocs next in im- 
portance, 


Activities of Chamber 


Unlike the General Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Hongkong Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce continued operating 
throughovt the Japanese occupation of 
the Colony due to the fact that major- 
ity of its members (associations, firms, 
individuals) carried on their business 
as usual though on a limited scale. 
The existence of the Chamber during 
the occupation was found useful since 
it was the only Chinese public body. 


Throughout the first four .months 
following the Colcny’s liberation in 
August, 1945, officials of the Chamber 
‘made efforts to put the organisation 
back on its prewar footing and assum- 
ed a more liberal policy which was 
also witnessed at recent re-organisation 
meetings. 


In June 1946, the Chamber was ap- 
proached by the Hongkong Government 
to enquire into the proposals regard- 
ing formation of a Municipal Council. 
The Chamber held several meetings 
among its members to discuss the svb- 
ject and gathered the opinions of mer- 
merchants and then submitted its views. 


Affiliated .with the Chinese National 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chamber dispatched a representa- 
tive to attend the All-China Chambers 
of Commerce meeting held in Nanking 
in- September 1946. 


Shortly after the Hongkong Govern- 
ment announced its intention to intro- 
duce income & profits taxes the Cham- 
bodies formed in March 1947, the 
ber together with other Chinese public 
“Hongkong & Kowloon Chinese Anti- 


Inland Revenue Committee”, through 
which the Chinese merchants protest- 
ed against income tax. These protests 
were disregarded. 


In July the same year, the South 
China Import Expgrt Control Board 
was formed in Canton, which immedi- 
ately introduced a set of strict trade 
control regulgtions and reduced the 
South China foreign exchange quotas 
for imports. In compliance with the 
wishes of its members, the Chamber 
petitioned the Kwangtung Provincial 
Government and also the Central Gov- 
ernment in Nanking, requesting a re- 
vision of the trade regulations and an 
increase in the South China foreign 
exchange quotas, The Chamber’s. peti- 
tion met with a favourable reaction 
by the Central Government which pro- 
mised to increase and eventually did 
increase the import quotas for the last 
quarter of the year. 


List of Officials 


Following are the names of the 
officials of the Chamber who carried 
out their functions from 1941 until 
1947. The new members of the Cham- 
ber have not yet been re-elected. 

Chairman: Mr. Tung Chung-wei; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Kwok Chan; Trea- 


surer, Mr. Yeung Negok-fai; Vice- 

Treasurer, Mr. Lam Yik-kau. 
Honorary, Committee Members: Sir 

Robert Kotewall and Messrs. T. N. 


Chau, M. K. Lo, Li Shu-fan, Thomas 
Tam, Li Tse-fong, Wong Tape, S. N. 
Chau, T'ang Shiu-kin, M. W. Lo, Ngan 
Shing-kwan, : 

Honorary Advisers: Sir Shouson 
pace, Sir Robert Ho Tung, Dr. S. W. 

‘sO, 

Executive Committee: Messrs. Kwong 
Tse-ming, Lu Yam-shun, J. M. Wang, 
Philip Gockchan, Li Sing-kui, Chen 
Kam-po, Kwok Yau-ting, Chan Wai- 
sang, Lau Yuk-wan, Lo Yuk-tong, Ng 
Chak-wah, Yung Kon-man, M. H. Lo. 

Adviser: Mr. Li Po-kwei, Secretary: 
Mr Xin Tso: 


KOWLOON CHINESE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


The Kowloon Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce wag inaugurated seven years 
ago by Mr. ‘Robert Der with a mem- 
bership of 200. Despite the fact that 
it ceased operating for nearly four 
years during the Japanese occupation, 
it progressed well after the war. At 
present it has 1,050 members represent- 
ing Chinese firms, shops, factories, 
guilds, associations and _ individuals 
operating in Kowloon. 


The Chamber (at 122, Prince Edward 
Road) ruled the following fees: en- 
trance for associations $50 and for 
firms and individuals $5; the yearly 
subscriptions for the former $120 and 
for the latter $12. 


Since seveal officials of the Chamber 
are concurrently officials of the Hong- 
kong Chinese Manufacturers Union, 
the Chamber has been maintaining a 
close association with the Union es- 
pecially regarding industry arid trade 
promotion in the Colony. 


The organisation and objects of the 
Chamber are almost identical with 
those of the Hongkong Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The Chamber is to hold its general 
election once every two years, while 
its committees anr sub-committees are 
to hold meetings twice monthly. 


Following are the officials 
Chamber for the current term: 


Chairman: Mlr. Robert Der; Vice- 
Chairmen, Messrs. U Tat-chee and 
Wong Hon-ching; General Affairs: Mr. 
Mak Tak-ming; Chief Accountant: Mr. 
Lau Man-cheung; Investigation Com- 
mittee: Mr. Wong Kwok-wai; Welfare 
Committee: Mr. Wat Tai-choi; Social 
Committee: Mr, Lu Shiu-ming. 


of the 


Executive Committee: Messrs. Tang 
Chu-chun, Sum Chei-wah, Tong Luk- 
kat and Fung Hon-tim. The Cham- 


ber’s Supervisory Committee, headed 
by Mr. Tseng Yun, comprises seven 
members, 


ELECTRIC POWER IN 
SHANGHAI 


At present the capacity of power 
production in Shanghai is 191,190 
kilowatts (186.750 kw by Shanghai 
Power Co., an American enterprise, 
4,440 kw by various cotton mills) 
which corresponds to 71% of pre-war 
capacity. In August the Power Co. 
sold a total of 87.6 million kw. hours 
or 79% of pre-war. 


Industrial consumption takes 
usually about 45% of total power 
production; while in May 1937 indus- 
trial power consumption was (in 
millions of kw.h.) 61.4, in the months 
January, April, July and September 
1947 consumption was respectively: 
29; 37.9: 36.6; and 40.2, that is about 
60 to 70% of pre-war consumption. 
Brom these figures one may estimate 
the level of industrial production in 
Shanghai as having been restored to 
approx. 65% of 1937. 


The Power Co. in Shanghai is 
carrying constantly heavy overloads 
which has caused decrease of plant 
efficiency. Against 1937 there are to- 
day some 50% more people living in 
Shanghai whose consumption of 
electric power has caused the short- 
ages experienced by households and 
factories. 


. The Shanghai City Govt. estimates 
that demand for consumption ot 
power in Shanghai during 1948 will 
require the early expansion of power 
output. A minimum capacity of 250,- 
000 kw. is estimated as necessary. It 
is possible that, on reparation ac- 
count, a Japanese generator of 
25.000 k.w. may arrive in 1948 but in 
what condition this plant will be re- 
mains to be seen. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


With the exception of the rubber goods 
industry whose previously , flourishing 
business has been somewhat declining 
since mid-November following the sub- 
stantial increase in tariff duties on 
rubber footwear by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, the general improvement in the 
Colony’s main industries witnessed in 
the previoust month was maintained 
throughout November. Factories en- 
gaged in manufacturing electric torch 
lights, all kinds of textile articles, glass 
wares, hurricane lamps (a_ specialty 
line of Hongkong) as well as the paint, 
varnish and dye. makers and the 
foundries continued to experience good 
business, 


Many new branches of manufactur. 
ing have been introduced here during 
this year and hardly one month passes 
without either a new piant starting to 
operate a new industry or to advance 
its preparations for manufacturing an 
article hitherto imnorted from abroad. 


Plastics 


A factory here is about to produce 
plastic articles of great variety within 
a short time. Up to now the devotees 
of the plastic age have been supplied, 
and verv abundantly supplied, by Ameri- 
epz manufacturers but during recent 
months British plastics exports have 
increased here and substantial orders are 
expected to be filled within a few 
months. So far British plastic products 
have been shipped largely to the dollar 
area where these exports brought raw 
materials for Britain's industry and 
foodstuffs for the people. Hongkong 
cbtained also some supplies of plastic 
articles from Shanghai where European 
residents, only a few months after the 
end of war, jumped on the idea of im- 
porting plates of plastic and turning 
out in their workshops, mostly in Hong- 
kew, many novelties and useful articles 
for household etc. However, in quality 
these Shanghai made plastics never 
could compete with British or American 
products. 


_ The Hongkong plastic goods factory, 
in Kowloon City, will turn out wash 
bowls in large quantity and other 
articles useful in al] homes. At first 
local consumption will be adequate to 
allow the factory to operate at full speed 
but later export markets in China and 
the Fay East will have to be developed 
against the strong competition of 
especially American plastics. The local 
factory will import the raw material 
from the U.S. Specialising on such 
plastic utility poods as are peculiar to 
the people living here, in Siam, in Indo- 
-china etc. mav obviate much of. the 
foreign competition. 


Fluorescent Tubes 


Another new industry to be introduced 
into the Colony shortly will be the 
-manufacture of resistance parts for 
fluorescent tubes. tThe site for this 


electric company was chosen in the 
Shamshuipo district. The factory hopes 
to export part of its product to the 
United States, thereby earning some 
US$ for the import business of the 
Colony. The majority of its output is, 
however, earmarked for the supply of 
local requirements, 


Factory Registrations 


As at November 30, registration 
certificates issued by the Hongkong 
Government to factories and workshops 
totalled 857, of which 225 are situated 
in Hongkong and 632 in Kowloon. The 
number of applications for registration 
received by the Government in Novem- 
ber was ‘34 and up to Nov. 30 was 1,265, 
while registration certificates issued 
during November was 25—three on the 
island and 22 on the mainland. 


Of the 34 new applications for regis. 
tration which are being studied by the 
Goverament, five are weaving factories, 
three knitters, three saw mills, three 
viass ware works, three metal ware 
shops, two printing works, two brick 
works, and one each engineering, 
foundry, meat (cutting), laundry, cotton 
mill, perfumery, floor boards. hemp 
tags, plastic articles, bakelite wares, 
sausages and flour mill. 


African Enquiries 


Although offictal and business repre- 
sentatives from Africa have not yet con- 
cluded the much talked purchase of 60 
million yards of cotton cloth frem local 
weaving factories, they made further 
inquiries in November into the possi- 
bilities of . supplying locally made 
matches and hurricane lamps to Africa. 
Nothing definite has vet been achieved 
in these port-to-port’ trade propositions. 
The hurricane lamp and match factories 
evince little interest in these negotia- 
tions after seeing the difficulties experi- 
enced by cotton cloth manufacturers in 
their talks with African merchants. 


Same African representatives recently 
visited Shanghai and have purchased 
there 950 tons of green tea at US$0.90 
per catty. 


Native Goods Exposition 


The Hongkong Chinese Manuufac- 
turers Union recently arranged for a 
small exposition of many goods pro- 
duced here. The site chosen for this 
exhibition was in a Chinese restaurant. 
There came many visitors and inowiries 
were. of course, a-plenty. It was a 
modest beginnine and tho officials of this 
Union showed much enthusiasm. 


However, there was little organisa- 
tion and the public learned next to 
nothine of the whole show. It is neces- 
sary that a permanent place for the 
exhibition of locallv manufactured goods 
can be made available. Government will 
support such a local industry fair and 
may arrange for a suitable site. A 
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catalogue must be organised which is 
to contain all local export products in 
such form as to appeal to exporters; 
at the same time an intensive newspaper 
and radio propaganda should be devised 
so as to arouse more public interest in 
the purchase of industrial goods “made 
in Hongkong”. 


Kubber Industry 


The local rubber goods, especially 
rubber footwear industry which enjoyed 
a boom for about two months, fell off 
badly since mid-November, when reports 
reaching there from Manila stated that 
the Philippine Government increased its 
import tariff on rubber footwear from 
9 pesos to 12 pesos per dozen pairs. 
The Chinese Importers Association in 
Manila immediately, and as customary, 
lodged a protest with the Philippine 
Government over the increase, but that 
seemed not to have left much impression 
in Mlanila. 


Coincident with the tariff increase by 
the Philippine Government, the local 
Philippine Consulate also ceased issuing 
Consular Invoices for rubber footwear 
export: to the Philippines as from about 
mid-November. As a result export of 
rubber goods to the Philippines came, 
since mid-November, to an almost com- 
plete standstill. 


The present quotation of locally pro- 
duced “basketball” shoes is $55 per 
dozen, plus $3 for freight and insurance 
and $30 fpr Philippine customs duties 
(calculated at HK$2.50 per one peso, 
at the black market rate, for 12 pesos), 
making a total cost at $88 per dozen on 
arrival in Manila, where the retail price 
is 86 pesos per dozen pairs or HK$90. 


Because of the suspension of rubber 
footwear exports to the Philippines, 
two-thirds of the Colony’s 50 odd rubber 
goods factories have been non-operative 
since mid-November. The Hongkong 
Rubber Manufacturers Association took 
the matter up directly with the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Commerce and Bureau 
of Customs. The directors of the two 
Bureaus were asked to reconsider the 
tariff increase. 


Meanwhile, local rubber goods were 
shipped as usual to Siam and Singa- 
pore in November, and there are pros- 
pects for trading with the United King- 
dom, West Africa and Palestine. A big 
order of $200,000 worth of rubber shoes 
for West Africa is now under negotia- 
tion between African merchants and 
local rubber factories. If prices are 
a short while this order could be oen- 
wil] become a major outlet. 


Local Chinese exporters recently 
placed a combined order for 50,000 pairs 
of worker’s rubber shoes while an order 
for 400.000 pairs of army shoes is now 
under discussion between local factories 
and representatives sent here by the 
Chinese Government. If local factories 
could reduce their quotations to $2.20 
or $2.25 per pair and if the Chinese 
currency will remain steady for only 
a short while this order could be con- 
cluded. 
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The British Board of Trade recently 
sanctioned import licenses for 2,000,006 
pairs of rubber shoes into the United 
Kingdom and stipulated that the Rubber 
Shoes Importers Association in London 
is to be the sole importer. There are 
possibilities for Hongkong’s supplying 
part of this large UK requirement. The 
Department of Supplies, Trade and In- 
dustry assists the local factories in 
negotiations with London in order to 
‘obtain part’ order for the purchase of 
the 2,000,000 pairs of rubber shoes. 


HONGKONG PRODUCE PRICES 


Per picul of 133.33 Ibs, in HK$: 


Cassia oil 1050 to 1100; tung oil 150—154 
(native market); sesame seed oil 290; 
peanut oil 176; rapeseed oil 145; teaseed 
oil 150; Siam and Malaya cocoanut oil 
122 to 123. 


Wolfram ore (65%) 380 to 390; 
Antimony 170; Tin (Yunnan) 420 to 440. 


BLANKET LICENCES 
FOR IMPORTS 
INTO HONGKONG 


In order to minimise the number of 
Import Licences which firms have 
hitherto been required to take out, the 
Imports and Exports Department are 
prepared to issue, in future, blanket 
licences covering a firm's requirements 
for six months in those cases where the 
frm is providing its own Foreign 
Exchange. 

This procedure will meet the conveni- 
ence of importing firms and_ will 
eliminate a large amount of clerical 
work necessitated by separate licences 
for each consignment. 

Where such blanket licences are issued 
an Importer will not be able to surrender 
his copy to the ship owner on taking 
delivery nor attach the duplicate to his 
Import Declaration since the licence will 
be required for additional shipments. 

The holder of a blanket licence should 
therefore ask the Shipping Company to 
endorse on his licence each shipment, in 
respect of a Delivery Order being issued, 
and note the licence number on the 
Import Declaration when the Declara- 
tion is filed with the Imports and Ex- 
ports Department. 

Blanket licences will not be issued 
where Official Exchange is required nor 
in respect of those commodities which 
are under World Allocation. 


KOWLOON — CANTON RAILWAY 


The British Section of the Kowloon 
Canton Railway operates daily 7 up 
trains and 7 down trains in the Colony 
connecting Kowloon with the principal 
villages of the. New Territories and the 
Chinese border. Of the 7 trains 5 are 
local trains taking 63 to 70 minutes 
for travelling from Hongkong (Kow- 
loon) to the Chinese border (the town 
of Shumchun), one is a slow train 
taking almost 2 hours, and one is a 
railbus taking about one hour. 


Hongkong (Kowloon) is connected 
with Canton by 4 up trains and by 4 
down trains; three are through express 
trains taking about 4% hours for 
travelling, and one is a through slow 
train taking about 8% hours. 


Following are the railway returns for 
the first ten months of 1947 for Pas- 
sengers and Freight carried in local 
and foreign (to Canton) traffic, up and 
down. 


Passengaor Freight (in Kilograms) 
1947 Local Foreign Foreign 
Up Down Up Doun Local Up Down 


January 33,647 33,267 63,709 
February 27,070 24,784 79,016 
March 37,528 28,086 65,238 
April 41,474 29,193 92,136 
May 39,316 23,691 87,364 
June 29,522 28,940 63,767 
July 39,289 33,085 72,692 
August 34,594 28,761 82,901 
September 2,680 3,177 - 

October 35,879 29,432 89,064 


* This period coincides with the 
passengers were carried. 


88,725 293,340 7,956,750 261,000 
79,660 502,675 17,486,000 454,500 
79,831 412,405 11,929,500 93,250 
116,253 445,840 12,917,500 350,500 
81,819 416,127 14,569,000 1,087,750 
69,718 205,340 15,230,250 379,750 
58,923 509,065 8,455,250 164,750 
69.034 ~ 59,180 9,866,000 127,000 


319,291 4,467,750 44,750 


78,473 354,300 13,343,000 167,000 


period of the Strike and therefore no 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Foreign capital shows increasingly 
active interest in the investment pos- 
sibilities in Japan. The confidence in 
a steady expansion of business with 
Japan,’ held by many prominent Ameri- 


can financiers and industrialists, has 
spread to business men of other 
nationalities as well. The U.S.$ 500 


million revolving export-import credit 
has only been the beginning; a pro- 
minent American banking syndicate 
has recently agreed to accept Japanese 
gold reserves as security for financing 
of any imports into Japan, and there 
are other negotiators who are anxious 
to extend credit facilities to Japanese 
companies and official organisations on 
the usual commercial basis. The con- 
clusion of the peace treaty and the 
disposal of the question of war repara- 
tions is, therefore ‘impatiently awaited. 


The largest loan yet to be granted 
to Japan since the end of war will 
be the U.S.$ 60m. cotton loan which 
is to be based, in theory, on Japanese 
gold and precious stones; previously, 
it was thought that these Japanese 
assets would have to be converted into 
foreign exchange but now it has been 
ruled by S.C.A.P. that such conversion 
was not regarded as necessary, a con- 
clusion. which private interests in the 
U.S. have gladly accepted. Indeed, the 
economy of Japan is so strongly de- 
pendent on the U.S. that Japanese 
offerings of securities are nothing more 
than formalities, 


Sterling Loans i 


Sterling loans will also be extended 
to Japan very shortly; the banking 
firm of Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder, 
prominently interested in business with 
the Far East since many decades, 
together with the Hongkong & Shang- 
hai Banking Corp. and several Indian 
banks have negotiated for some time 
regarding a loan of 20 million pound 
sterling for financing raw cotton and 
other imports into Japan. The same 
financial group intends to consider 
other investments in Japan but the 
realisation of these further schemes 
will thave to wait for the conclusion 
of the peace conference, 


Australian Wool 


The Australian Govt. may also con- 
sider extension of loans although on 
short term only. The Australian Wool 
Commission has negotiated the basis 
for future Japanese purchases of wool 
at Australian auctions with Japanese 
buyers providing the necessary credits, 
in sterling or U.S.$ or any other ac- 
ceptable currency, in Tokyo which 
would then be used by Australia either 
for covering their own requirements in 
Japan or selling their exchange pro- 
ceeds to other countries. Japanese 
buyers will buy all classes of wool and 
not concentrate on one or two types 
only. Business between Japan and 
Australia is bound to assume larger 
Reconions during the earlier part of 


Optimistic’ Appraisal In U.S. 


The American press has_ recently 
described conditions in Japan and 
prospects for development of produc- 
tion and business in optimistic terms. 
Returned U.S. traders, after six to 
twelve weeks stay in Japan, shave been 
very. favourably impressed with con- 
ditions prevailing in Japan at present. 
Japanese goods in the U.S. market 
were generally accepted and most de- 
partment stores offering such goods 
were quickly sold out. The average 
quality of post-war Japanese goods is 
praised. That applies especially to all 
kinds of ‘fabrics, porcelain, toys. 
American importers are only dissatis- 
fied about the relatively small volume 
of goods offered in Tokyo for exporta- 
tion. Such manufactures as _ table 
clothes, damasks, napkins, towels, china- 
ware were taken off the shelves of 
stores almost immediately after arrival. 
Under these conditions demand for 
Japanese export goods has received a 
great stimulus in New York and other 
U.S. cities. 


Higher Prices 


Prices of Japanese goods are now 
more or less on a level with similar 
goods from other countries. While 
this reduces theoretically chances for 
larger sales, the present position is such 
as not to affect this new development 
as demand is far exceeding Japanese 
supply. Furthermore, business men 
realise that the higher price policy. 
instituted by SCAP will work out to the 
best interests of both the Japanese 
people and the foreign competitors. 
There will be no longer any dumping of 
Japanese gcods in foreign markets. 


Canadian importers have shown great 
interest in Japanese textiles and have 
made purchases in New York. Demand 
from Montreal firms is considerable but 
cannot be met as yet. 


Financial Conditions 


The black market rate of US$ in 
Tokyo has remained stable during recent 
months; around 200 yen are paid for 
US$1, and it is this rate which is usually 
conjectured as fair to accept later on 


as basis for fixing the yen exchange. 


rate. Many foreign business men still 
expect a lower rate eventually to be 
announced. (The military conversion 
rate remains at 50 yen per U/S$1). 


The black commercial markets in 
Japan supply almost anything and in 
sufficient volume. The Chinese and 
Koreans as well as the Formosans were 
and’ are the most conspicuous and 
successful black marketeers and have 
consequently amassed large fortunes 
during the post-war period. This con- 
dition is of course pregnant with much 
tension beween the Japanese and these 
aliens, and the last word has not yet 
been said with regard to the big hoards 


of Chinese and Korean black market 
dealers. It is these people who have 
acquired some assets in former Zaibatsu 
corporations and further purchases con- 
tinue. 


The dissolution of the Zaibatsu has 
not worked out to the best interests of 
the Japanese people for whose benefit it 
was ordered by SCAP and the Japanese 
Govt. Apart from this undesirable 
gentry of the new rich and black mar- 
keteer class who partly replace former 
vested interests, the deconcentration of 
industries and other concerns causes 
inefficiencies in management. 


In progressive capitalist economy only 
the highest concentration of business in 
the hands of a few combines assures of 
big profits and efficiency in production. 
To deconcentrate the big corporations— 
nota bene by American interests—is 
contrary to the-laws of economic deve- 
lopment under capitalism. It is there- 
fre expected that the present rather 
idealistic but impracticable approach by 
SCAP will be amended and that, under 
whatever name, the system of Zaibatsu 
will re-emerge. After all. what’s in 
arilame = ~ 


‘Progress In Fishing 


About 60% of pre-war fishing indus- 
try of Japan is operative today, with 
over 730,000 tons of fishing vessels being 
in good shape. Since the end of war 
over 290,000 tons of new fishing vessels 
were repaired or built in Japanese 
dockyards, viz.: 58,000 tons new steel 
ships, 64,000 tons rebuilt steel ships, 
85,000 tons new wooden ships, etc. 


EXPANSION OF YEN ISSUE 


The recent expansion in the note issue 
of the Bank of Japan thas principally 
been brought about by government dis- 
bursement and the increase of advances 
of the Reconstruction Finance Bank. 
The time lag between government pay- 
ments and receipts necessitates the issue 
of short-term treasury bonds which are 
usually underwritten by the Bank of 
Japan. On the other hand, advances 
of the Recosstruction Finance Bank are 
fingnced by the funds collected from the 
issue of bonds which are to a great 
extent undorwritten by Bank of Japan. 
The absorp ion of treasury bonds and 
Reconstruction Finance Bank Bonds by 
the public has, therefore, become an 
important problem for checking the 
currency inflation. Government will 
hereafter exercise stricter control over 
loans by financial institutions, and will 
increase the interest rate on national 
bonds, municipal bonds, bank bonds, and 
deposits, The increase of deposits 
during the period from April to June 
this year totalled 26,940 million yen as 
against a planned figure of 30,000 mil- 
lion. The goal for the second quarter 
ending September is 33,000 million yen 
(10 billion in July, 11 billion in August, 
12 billion-in September). Re 
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Financial accommodation for indus- 
tries during the second quarter of this 
year was fixed at 34.5 billion yen in- 
cluding 14 billion of loans through the 
Reconstruction Finance Bank, 19 billion 
through ordinary financial institutions 
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ment by the public. The financial 
situation of business enterprises has 
become difficult owing to higher produc- 
tion eosts, particularly workers’ wages, 
in spite of the successive raising of 
official prices which will assist business 
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ment and the slow increase of deposits 
have resulted in a shortage of funds 
at banking institutions. Government, 
on August 15th, decided therefore to 
institute financial measures including 
control of financial accommodation, 
adjustment of government payments and 


and 1.5 billion through direct invest. later on. The delay of government pay- receipts, and increase of deposits. 


FINANCIAL & BANKING TATISTICS 
(in million Yen) 


Net excess 
Treasury account Govt. debt of Govt. Bank of Japan 
Short payment Bank- Govt. 
Expendi- Govt. term over notes Govt. Other Loans Advances bonds and 
Revenue ture bonds* securities receipts issued deposits deposits to Govt. debentures 
1941 173,763 174,056 Sts22 871 7,769 5,934 864 494 647 = 5,711 
1942 239,237 237,561 51,477 1,018 9,674 6,921 2,034 644 664 — 7,144 
1945 2,198,453 2,188,295 130,447 1,900 28,716 55,440 17,776 4,159 37,838 — 17,126 
1946 
Ajug. 109,482 107,821 145,476 8,045 579 57,571 5,675 9,513 39,627 6,900 11,108 
1947 
Jan, 107,398 109,090 157,798 26,724 8,508 100,040 4,767 10,312 46,885 9,450 43,844 
Aug. 82,873 87,693 201,466 9,590 9,311 150,683 5,867 15,776 39,709 47,733 88,791 
* Including 886 million yen of foreign loans. 
Bank rate of interest in Tokyo: In 1941: 4.52% discount, in Jan. 1947, 
5.87%, in July 1947, 7.19%. Advance 7.22% in July 1947. 
Bank clearings in Tokyo: (in millions of Yen) :—1941: 638,875.—1945: 
82,601—August 1946: 10,163—Jan. 1947: 11,749—July 1947: 28,941. 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN .VOKYO 
(Base: 19838=100). 
Other 
food- 
stuffs, be- Textile Building Metals : 
Cereals verages materials Tissues materials & metal Fuel Fertilizer Industrial Miscel- Average 
tobacco products chemicals ‘laneous 
1941 
artes 206.5 154.2 170.4 198.5 217.3 180.5 186.4 192.8 142.3 183.0 183.4 
194 
Aveyage 1,186.2 1,330.9 1,008.9 1,698.1 1,644.2 2,097.6 1,460.3 1,871.3 1,973.6 1,852.7 1,407.1 
1947 Jan. 2,052.4 2,536.1 1,481.8 2,179.0 2.022.9 2,287.4 3,375.2 2,208.5 2,187.1 1,833.5 2,119.6 
1947 Aug. 6,194.6 6,420.3 4,506.0 2,179.0 6,870.2 5,505.5 11,4482 4,308.1 3,585.6 3,895.7 5,347.2 
RETAILS PRICE INDEX 1N TOKYO 
(Base: July 1914=100) 
Fuel & 
Food light: Clothing Miscellaneous Average 
1941 Average 273 304 119 270 269.9 
1946 Average 8,193 2,525 1,583 2,348 2,560.3 
L947 i Sani: eee 5,264 4,414 2,002 3,370 3,954.5 
LOA TieA mo sid 8,065 12,772 2,002 7,055 6,811.6 
| VL EES 
THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN 
On the occasion of reopening of pri- from export proceeds within a year The establishment of the export- 


vate foreign trade last August a credit 
totalling U.S.$ 500 million was grant- 
ed by S.C.A.P. 


Export-Import Revolving Fund 


Approximately U.S.$ 137,000,000 
worth of Japanese-owned gold, silver, 
precious metals and jewels was design- 
ated by General MacArthur as an 
export-import revolving fund. The 
fund -will be operated and preserved 
by a Controller supervised by S.C.A.P. 


The fund serves as a credit base for 
loans totalling 500 million dollars. The 
fund or loans will be confined to the 
purchase of raw materials and services, 
the cost of which can be liquidated 


after arrival of the imports at a Japan. 
ese port. Japan will be able to import 
raw cotton, other textile materials, 
iron, salt, petroleum products and other 
commodities. By importing these 
materials or goods Japan secures the 
means to feed her people and export 
Japanese products necessary to other 
nations. 


The purchase of commodities for 
home consumption is allowed within 
the limit of 15% of the revolving fund 
or the amount of net assets over 50% 
of total loans. However, these com- 
modities will not be imported without 
the permission of S.C.A.P. 


import revolving fund has been hail. 
ed in Tokyo as an important mile- 
stone on the road to economic rehabilita- 
tion. 

Trade for the First Half Year of 
1947 


Imports of foodstuffs amounted to 
822,485 tons or 51.2% of total value. 
Monthly average for Jan./June 1947 
was 140,000 t, and imports reached in 
June 190,000 t or 56.7% of total. Im. 
ports of raw cotton totalled only 186,000 
bales but American cotton arrivals in 
the second half of this year will bring 
the total figure far above the first six 
month average, 
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From the Philippines imports were 
notably: 2,500 tons of copra, 446,000 
lbs. manila hemp; from Australia 7,400 
bales of wool; from the U.S. 13 mil- 
lion litres of heavy oil for steel manu- 
facturing; from Sakhalin 1,400 tons of 
coke. The U.S. ranked as first import. 
ing country with 90%,. followed by 
Egypt, China, Malaya and Korea. 

Exports of raw silk and tissues re- 
presented only 7.8% of total export 


value. Exports of cotton textiles were 
the principal article. 


(1) Exports and Imports of Japan 


By Countries; for January to June 1947 


Exports Imports 

Us. LSE UES: 90.1% 
N.E.I. 16.1 Egypt 3.4 
Korea 15.1 China aL 
China 11.2 Malaya ie 
Britain 10.0 Korea 1.4 
Hong Kong 7.9 Aden 0.5 
Turkey 4.1 N.E.1. 0.3 
Siam 2.1 

Burma ro 


(2) Exports and Imports of Japan 
By Commodities; for Jan. to June 1947 


Note: Percentage in brackets represent 
ratio to total value of exports 
oy imports, 


Exports 


Cotton tissues 163,378,575 yds. 33.2 
Cotton yarn 15,287,800 Ibs. 5.9 
Other cotton goods Be 
Raw silk 7,830 bales 6.0 
Silk tissues 2,069,794 yds. 1.8 
Rayon, rayon staple 2,792,600 Ibs. 2.8 
Rayon, rayon stavle 


tissues 1,033,343 yds. 0.5 
Woollen and worsted 

yarn 300,000 lbs. 0.6 
Woollen and worsted 

tissues 252,318 yds. 2.0 
Coal 375,468 tons 6.2 
Machineries 5.9 
Metals 20,899 tons 7.1 
Chemicals 1.8 
Fertilizer 50,277 tons 3.0 
Porcelain & earthenware 2.4 
Glass manufactures 0.3 
Leather manufactures 0.1 
Paper 2.2 
Rubber manufactures 0.03 
Agricultural products 3.4 
Aquatic products 3.3 
Lumber 2,298,919 koku 6.5 
Bamboo’ manufactures 1.2 
Miscellaneous 0.7 

Imports 
Foodstuffs 822,435 tons 51.2 
Petroleum 479,336 kl. 14.0 
329 tons 

Fertilizer 819,260 tons 12.9 
Raw cotton 186,946 bales 5.4 
Hemp 2,427,575 Ibs. 0.2 
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Machineries 7.1 
Animal feed 1,401 tons 0.01 
Salt 398,253 tons 6.1 
Pig iron 7,727 tons 0.2 
Mineral products 15,374 tons 0.3 
Rubber 7,609 tons 2.2 
Others 0.43 
Post-War Trade of Japan 

For the period of September 1945 


through July 1947 total Japanese ex- 
ports valued (in millions of Yen) 5,720, 
imports valued 10,454, resulting in an 
adverse balance of 4,733. 


Trade in August 1947 showed total 
imports valued (in millions of Yen) 
2,906, and exports valued 654, result. 
ing in a trade deficit for August of 
2252) 


Principal countries of destination of 
Japanese exports (by order of import- 
ance as in August. 1947) :—Korea, U.S., 
U.K., China, N.E.I., HONGKONG, Bel- 
gium, Malaya, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Okinawa, Burma, Tanganyika, Kenya. 


Principal importing countries (by 
order of importance in August) :—U.S., 
Korea. U.K., N.E.I., Egypt. HONG- 
KONG, China, Belgium, Malaya, Sudan, 
Okinawa, Burma, Tanganyika, Kenya. 


Total imports and exports of Japan 
in 1946 and 1947 (Jan. to Aug.) :— 


1946 1947 
(Jan./Aug.) 
(in million Yen) 
Exports 2,835 3,480 
Imports 3.338 10,013 


So far, the trade deficit of Japan 
amounts in 1947 (until August) Yen 
61% billion. 


Principal Japanese Exports in July 


and August, 1947 


Tea 1,144,250 lbs., all to U.S. -valu- 
ed 52.6 million yen, Liquid Ammonia 
1,000 kilo, to Korea. Cotton yarn one 
millions Ibs. to Hong Kong (valued 9.3 
million yen). Raw Silk 630 bales to 
U.S. (valued 10.1 million yen), 2,000 
bales to U.K. (47.6 m.). Rayon yarn 
200,000 lbs. to Hong Kong (7.4 m.). 
Silk piece goods 4,5 million sq. yards 


(94 .m.), 175,275 sq. yards to Hong 
Kong (3.6 m.). 

Cotton piece goods (in million sq. 
yards) 13.8 to Siam, 15.5 Turkey, 1 


Aden, 3.4 Sudan, 1034 to U.K, 2.6 
N.E.I.. and about 4.8 to various other 
countries. Rayon textiles 1.7 m. sq. 
yards to Belgium. 


December if 


Coal 129,000 metric tons to Korea. 
17,600 tons to Hongkong. Superphos- 
phate of lime 20,000 tons to Korea. 
Railway sleepers 4.2 millions of koku 
(one koku equals about 1 cubic foot 
times ten) to Korea, 36.8 m. koku to 
China. Mine timber 79 m. koku to 
China, 


Electric bulbs 16,500 pieces to Korea. 
Earthenware 74,370 doz. to N.E.I.— 
Other exports included: canned fish, 
vegetables, ginseng, angora wool. vari- 
ous fertilisers, fishing nets, knitted 
goods, paper, textile machinery. elec- 
trie fans (300 pes. to Hongkong), bi- 
cycles, clocks, toys, glassware, earthen- 
ware 52,370 doz. to Hongkong). 


Principal Japanese Imports in July 
and August, 1947 


From Hongkong: 504 tons of neans; 
8,978 tons: of milk; 181,417 lbs. of hemp: 
From China: 35,000 tons of salt; 
240,000 Ibs. hemp. 


The U.S. supplied over 100,000 tons 
barley, 170,000 t. wheat, 46,000 Hour. 
210,000 corn, 30,000 bean flour, 20,000 
tons sugar, various industria! machin- 
ery, drugs, fertilizers, gasoline, heavy 
oils, kerosene, 


RICE POSITION 
IN SIAM 


Siam may export 600,000 
rice next year and reach = about 
400.000 tons this year. November 
shipments will be nearly 32.050 tons 
and December 34,000 tons, thus mak- 
ing the year’s total slightly under 
the 420,000-ton target. By October- 
end, shipments stood at 350.000 tons. 
The Siamese Navy will b= empower- 
ed shortly to arrest and deai with 
rice-smugglers operating along the 
coast. The Govt. will not abandon 
rice export controls which are essen- 
tial at present, but local price ceil- 
ings may be lowered and probably 
internal rationing ended early next 
year 


tons of 


The: Siamese Rice 
Bangkok has 
tO “sel ore sto 


Commission in 
been forbidden 
meve’ rice ory cg 
citange it ‘nto any other kind of 
iocdstuff, except by speciai per- 
mission. This order is effective trom 
Dec. 10. People who possess more 
than a certain amount of rice will 
have to declare their stocks to the 
A4.griculture Ministry. All movements 
of rice must be done between 4 >.m. 
and 6 p.m. each day. 
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